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INTRODUCTION 

-This symposium, based on a synthesis of five years of research, 
reports theinteractiqnof ro1e_groups and factors in the change process 
which are critical forschool improvement in elementary and secondary 
schools. Included in the papers are specific recomrnendations for 
enhancing the contribution of key role groups to school Improvement. 

Research in elementary and se^ schools has identified role 

groups^ such as principals and assistant principals who participate, in 
an influential way* in school i^^ thought to play 

significant parts, such as Central Office personnel and department 
heads, have been found to be so diverse that consistent cqntributions 
are difficult to document (Hall , Hord & Putnam, 1985^ Hord 5 Hurphy^ 
1985). Yet, these and others such as teachers were found to have the 
potential to make important cdntributidas^ ^hahge efforts. 

Elements of the change process crucial for the implementation success 
(Ruling, Hall, Hord 4 Rutherford, 1983) of proposed change also 
been examined. The interactions among critical groups in the process of 
change provided data for recommendations that can enhance school 
improvement. 

In more than ten years of research on change in schools^ the 
CBAM/RIP program If the Research and Develdpent Cente^ for Teacher 
Education at the bniversity of Texas at Austin has viewed change as it 
affected individuals {Stages of Concern, tevelsof Use); as it was 
represented in programs (fnnova as it was 

reflected in the actions of different rote groups (Interventions), More 
current research, however, puts all of these dimensions together to 
develop a picture of the change process as a whole what has to happen 
to make chanp occuri who is irivolvedj what stages of steps it might go 
through i what options exist and why. 

The papersin this symposium are based on two research efforts, the 
Principal-Teacher_ Interaction Study (Hall, Hord, Huling, Rutherford, 
Griffin, Goldstein, Stiegelbauer, & Newlove, 1982i Hall, Hord^ Huling, 
Rutherford, SStiegelbauer^ 1983) andthe High School Study (Hall i Hord ^ 
Guzman^ Huling-Austin^ Rutherfordi S Stiegelbauer j 1984; Ruiherfbrd, 
Hdrdi HulinglAustin^ Stiegelbauefi Burphyi Putnam^ Hallj SJuscella, 
1985) j focused on change in elementary and high schools. The studies 
idehtified the roles of various constituent grb^^^ in the change process 
and the kinds of change occurring. Sites utilized in the studies were 
geographically representative of the United Stat^^ Schools included 
those of various sizes: urban, rural • and small. 
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In the Principal -Teacher IhterSctldh Studyi-partieipahts lie^ 
trained to document intervehtlohf rtiade by themselves and others. Th^ 
researchers conducted on-site and telephone interviews at systematic 
intervals, Additiohany, data were collected from teachers usinq the 
diaghbstic dimensions of the Concerns-Based Adoption Model (CBAmJ. 



Data collection for the High School Study involved on-site visits 
^ a research team for several days. During that time extensive^ 
interviews were conducted ;*1th jnembers of various role groups. The 
interviews were designed to elicit ihfbrmatibh abbut the role of 
individuals in change, their interactions with bther groups and the 
influence of cbhtextual facte rs on change. 

_ The data collected from both s content and 

process analyses. The findings reported in this set of the symposium 

papers are syntheses of those analyses. The papers and their authors 
are as follows: 

The facilitation bf change and secbhda^ schab4^ 

Similar j^les^-djyerencesj^ the process by 

Stiegelbauer, S.M. , Musceila, D.B., & Rutherford, W.L. 

teachers: Their contribution to school improvement by Rutherford, W.L. 

Institutionalizatidn of inndv£> tidh: Knowing when yeu have it by 
Hdrdi S.H. & HalU G.E. 

Se 1 ec ti ng and tra i hing e j^acationaJ-Iead^ i 1 i ta tors^f 

yAoa1-4roproA^ement by Murphy, 3.C,, Hulinq-Austin, L.L.^ & 
Stiegelbauer, S.M. 

The symposium was chairid by Betty Ward^ President df the Center 
fdf Interactive Research in San Franeiscdi 

discussants Discussant responsibilities were alsb shared by Rbn Brandt, 
Executive Editbr of the Assbeiatibh of Supervision and Gurriculum 
Development. Both discussants are exceptionally well-qualified to 
discuss and critique this body of work as a result of their expertise 
and work in the area of school improvement. Discussant remarks follow 
the papers. ' 
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L.. ^ zTKE FACIHTfiTlON OF CHANGE 

: .l:_;_1N EtEBESTARSiAND SEEeSDftRY SEHOOtS— ...i _.. 

SIMILARITIES, DIFFEREHeES» AND INTERAETieHS ABBUT THE PROCESS 

Suzanne M. StIegelBaoer 

Deborah Muscella 
William L. Rutherford 

Involved In the process of writing on any topic* is deciding where is the 
right place to start. This is certainly true when writing about school 
change. The Issue of change, and specifically educational change, is a big 
one. All sorts of things can be influences on charege from what the change 
Is to whom the change is impacting to how ma ny changes are going on at once 
and the iiiteracti^ s between these variables. 

This paper is overtly titled — The Facilitation of Change in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. Covertly , however, what we are talking about is what 
happens to schools in the process of change and what practitioners can do to 
better structure and facilitate that process. The purpose of this paper is to 
examine the process of change and the role of the change facilitator in the 
context of both the elementary and the secondary tichool. to do so, we are 
drawing oh research experience with many schools involved with different kinds 
of changes. 

the work conducted by the Research on the Improvement Process (RIP) 
Program over the past decade has allowed a group of researchers to study a 



The research described herein was conducted orider contract with the Natibnal 
Institute of Education. The opinions, expressed are those of the authors and 
do not necessarily reflect the position or policy of the National Institute of 
Education and no endorsement by the National Institute of Education should be 
inferred. 
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?ir1ety nf innovations in vairioas schools across the country. The conceptual 
basis for this research has been l:he Concerns Based Adoption Hodel (Halli 
BaViace i ijessett* 1973). To date. However, Information about the change 
process, Serlved from the separate contexts of elementary and high schools, 
has not been considered comparatively. This Is the major purpose of this 
paper to develop a set of principles which address the Issues of the 
successful school change process in both the elementary and the high school 
context. Several questions are germane to this task: 

1. What is the role of the principal in school change? 

2. Who is the second change facilitator and other change feeilitator?; 
and what is the nature of their roles? 

3. What actions and intarventions are taken for change? 

4. What are the similarities and differences between the two levels of 
schools in the change process? 

The quotation belowj from Change Masters , provides one frame from which to 
beg-«h to answer these questions: 

the tools of change masters are creative and ihteractivei they 
have an intellectual, a conceptual, and at cultural aspect. 
Change masters deal in symbols and visions, and shared 
understandings as well as the techniques and trappings of their 
own specialties. (Kanter, 1984, p. 305) 

In viewing the change process, we are looking in part at the unique techniques 

and trappings which change masters in schools employ to influence the system 

to accept the desired change. Ah analysis of the way in which these change 

masterSi or facilitators, communicate their vision and put their symbols into 

action is required for a comparison of a successful change process at the 

elementary and high school levels. 

An outline for the discussion in this paper is as follows: first, a 

brief history of the Ideas and research on change conducted by the CBAM/RIP 
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researcfi team 1s presented. Hext, based on this background and research 
conducted, we present an analysis of some of tP^e major variables involved in a 
change effort. iSoine of tnese variables, like roles of facilitators and 
liadersi types of changes, , and units of change, can interact differently iri 
each setting, ethers, like the actions for change suggested by the game plan 
components (GPCs) vary little from setting to setting. Finally, case study 
examples are presented, illustrating how these variables work in different 
settings. 

A comparative synopsis of the findings about the change process at both 
the elementary and secondary level suggests that there are general principles 
which are shared by both school settings. This synopsis then leads to a more 
generalized framework which can be applied in schools, both elementary and 
high schools, which are undertaking change, the examples cited are taken from 
schools participating In our research within the last five years. The point 
Of view taken cn change, however, stems from research perspectives that go 
back nearly fifteen years. the paper begins with a review of that 
perspective. 

THE CBAM MODE L: A l^erspect j^e^a Cfeange 

Research on the process of change began in the 1970' s with the tide of 
Great Society programs and increased Federal interest in the improvement of 
schools. A major research effort directed at understanding the process of 
implementing such Imprbvemehts In schools has been that of the RIP staff at 
the Research and Development Center for Teacher Education att the University of 
Texas.' Austin, this research is directed at the development of knowledge 
about and hew understandings Of the change process and the provision of tods 
and assistance for practitioners involved with the implementation of change in 
schools. 
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the Concerns Based Adoption Model (Hall, iiallacei S Ddlsett, 1973h 
evolved out of extensive research on the impleinentation of eduenional 
Innovations in schools and college settings. Underlying the CBAM model are a 
number of basic assumptions Rutherford. Hall. Huling^ 1984): 

1) Change is a process * not an event. 

2) Change is made by individuals first, i.e.. the individual needs to 
be the primary focus of actions taken for change. 

3) Change is a highly personal experience; everyone reacts differently. 

4) Change entails developmental growth in feelings and skills; there 
are identifiable "stages" and "levels" of the change process as 
experienced by individuals. 

5) Change is best understood by individuals when it is presented or 
described in operation, as it would appear when fully in use. 

e\ /'t.,-^ r»n ho host fjieilitated when actions are based on the 
diagnosed needs of individuals; a client-centered 

» __ \ _ i ______ 

diagnostic/prescriptive model has benefits for both client 
and facilitator. 

7) A change facilitator neetfs to work in an "adaptive/systematic way*" 
adapting their interventions U the needs of the change and clients 
within the change. Further, any interventions or actions taken to 
facilitate change must be directed to individuals first, and 
innovations second, 
eut of this perspective and as a result of ten years of research in 
schools, the CBAH/RIP program has developed and refined a set of conceptual 
frameworks for planning, facilitating, monitoring, and evaluating change in 
schools. The dimensions of the CBAM include: 

i) Stages of Concern (SoC), which is used to assess user eoncernf, or 
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feelings about a change (ReWlove & Hall, 1976; Hall, Sebrge & 
Rytherford, 1977); 
£) Levels of Use (LoU), which is used to determine the actual extent 
of use based on behavioral indicators (LouckSj Newlove S Hall^ 

r 

1975). Both these measures stem from theories of adult development 
(Fuller, 1969; Fuller, 1973) and extensive testing in the field; 

3) Innovation Cohfigu rat ions (IC), which is used to describe the 
innovation or change (Heck* Stiegelbauer^ Hall & Loucks, 1981); and 

4) the Intervention taxonorhy (it), which describes ahd categorizes 
actions taken by facilitators in ia^lementing or monitoring 
change (Hall & Hord, 1984). 

All of these dimensions are field based and continue to be testefd through 
ongoing research by GBAH/RIP staffs variOus implementation efforts in schools, 
*nH dissfirtatlon studies. 

A schematic diagram of the model is presented in Figure 1. this diagfatn 
takes the position that changes, or innovations * are promoted, or facilitated, 
by one or more Change faeilitatorsi or GFs. These change facilitators work 
with at t&rget grOup to whom the change is directed, i.e., the target group is 
those who are to become the users of the innovation. Facilitation then 
becomes a result of the interaction between the facilitatorCs) and the target 
group. 

The diagnostic dimensions of CBAM — Soe, LoU, IC — and the Intervention 
Taxonomy all represent ways that this interaction can be structured to promote 
a positive response to the change by the target group. Each dimension 
provides information about some quality Or characteristic of individuals 
within that group relative tO the change. The facilitator can use that 
infdnnat\oh to design interventions that would better nteet the needs of the 
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H>1it G. Ui Wt^i l.t l^ssftt, t K ^ (ievfloiiiefitij eofitii)^^ of thi adDptldri prociss 
M\n educatipna) institutjdhs. flustin: Research and Deyeiopwnt Center for Teacher Education, The 
University of Texas, 1973, 



^roup. Informal probing can provide information that can be trahilated Into 
action. Facilitators also have their own resource system that can provide 
them with ideas and options for facilitation. 

The model itself is dynamic in that as the target group changes in 

r 

response to the innovation and facilitator interventions, the information 
presented through probing and the diagnostic dimensions also changes, 
resulting in hew actions and interactions. Use of this model is innovation 
specific, in that the GBAM model represents ah interaction for change focused 
©n only one innovation at a tire. The interventions suggested the 
diagnostic dimensions often exist in the realm of cofmon sense. The value of 
the model, however, lies "f"^ structuring or quantifying such information about 
the change process In a way that contributes to ahcburaging the process. The 
dimensions represented in the model provide ongoing information to change 
facilitators so they can better plan their actions and monitor progress. 
A Model-of Tnteractibns for Change 




The CBAM model as presented in Figure i has been developed to describe 
kinds of interactions to facilitate change from the point of view of the 
facilitator arid the potential users of the innovation. In a sense, the 
effectiveness of change efforts might be measured in terms of the quality of 
the interaction between the users and the facilitators. The change effort is 
only as •'good" as the Interaction Is "good." 

In order to learn more about the characteristics of this interact! on ^ the 
roles involved in it, and influences bh it, the GBAH/RIP program developed two 
studies focusing on different aspects of the overall model. The first, the 
Principal -Teacher Interaction Study, Investigated the characteristics of 
facilitators, in particular the principal, working within a Single elementary 
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school unit, the second, the High School Study, took a broader look at the 
whole systew as it responds to change — including the District Office, 
teachers and others as facilitators and sources of change i as well as other- 
contextual factors influencing change. The examples used to illustrate points 
in discussion are taken from these two studies. 

Out of this research came another view of the change process, reflecting 
the diagnostic-prescriptive model shown in Figure 1, but encompassing the 
range of variables uncovered in research on diverse settings. This model, 
shown in Figure 2, presents the issue of Interaction for change as one of a 
•selection of options depending on: 

1) the characteristics of the change . 

2) the characteristics of the target change wU. 

3) the characteristics of the facilitators available and responsible, 
as well as the characteristics of the leadership exercised as part 
of the process. 

Each of these sets may be configured differently at any individual site. 
Some combinations, however, are more common than others. All of these 
variables and their role in change will be discussed in later sections. 

The following discussion illustrates the change dynamic inore simply. The 
considerations involved in any given change include both its characteristics 
and the impact they will have on new users and its "raison d'etre" - reason 
for being — the goals involved with introducing it to the system. Any 
introduction of something new to a system results in some kind of system 
response. Without a structured plan for introducing and integrating the 
change into the system, the response factor can delay, modify intended use, or 
reject the change altogether. This phenomenon can be observed in many kinds 
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of changes — from political revolutions to the resistance ti acculturation by 
the indigenous peoples, to the acceptance of new technologies. 

In the case of change in schools, the change facilitator has the role and 
responsibility of mediating the introduction of siSmething new through the 
interactions they have With users, and through the plans they make to clarify 
goals and implement the change. In most schools, this means acknowledgment or 
sanction at the minimum by the principal as gatekeeper, or a formal 
structuring of roles and responsibilities for a full-fledged effort. The role 
of the facilitator can be assumed or delegated by the principal depending dh 
the needs of the change, what the change is, its complexity and requirements, 
and the nature of the target group, i.e., its size, and to some extent, its 
characteristic responses. In designing actions, the facilitator needs to 
consider what is known or anticipatec^ about both the change and the target 
group. 

Change as it is represented in this model becomes a matter of "if" this 
characteristic, "then" these structures or actions. The if-then statement 
becomes iricbrpbrsted into the plan for the change. Some of what is 
appropriate in this equation is represented in what has been learned in the 
PTI and High School Studies about the characteristics and interactions of each 
set of variables — facilitators, changes, and different change units. 

BAeKSRDOND ON THE PTI AND HS STUDIES 

The Principal-Teacher Interaction (PTI) Study conducted over the 1980-81 
school year* focused on the '•die of principals as the major facilitator of 
change in their schools. While the literature on leadership had presented 
some indicators of what was effective, little research had been done on 
principals as facilitators of change. What are the day-to-day interactions 
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and actions taken by principals as faellilaters of change; How do they 
organize ah in^lemehtatioh effort? How do they support the use of hew 
practices and encourage teachers? Do all principals do the siine thing? if 
hot* what effect do these differences have? Are there other facilitators 

r 

involved? 

With such questions in mind, the PTI Study was conducted With nine 
elementary school principals involved in implementing a curriculum innovation 
in their school, through a combination of data collection methods, including 
ihterviefws, daily logs, and bi-weekly phone cehtacts* the daily intefventfoh 
behaviors of these principals were surveyed over the course of one school year 
(Hall, Hord, Huling, Rutherford, & Stiegelbauer, 1983). The principals in the 
stud,' were selected by their district on the basis of district assessment of 
the prihcipJil's change facilitating "style" or characteristic leadership 
behaviors. Earlier studies had suggested that the principals' "style" might 
indicate their approach to implementation and its effectiveness (Hall, 
Rutherford S Griffin, 1982). SdG, tOU, IG and intervention data were 
collected from teachers at three points during the year to monitor 
implementation efforts (Huling, Hall, Hord & Rutherford, 1983). Interview? 
and observations at regular Intervals rounded out the picture of the schools' 
response to the change (Stiegelbauer, Goldstein & Huling^ i982). 

The findings from the PTI study were diverse: 1) Principals did exhibit 
different "styles" of facilitation and there was a relationship between 
principal "style" and the effectiveness of implementation efforts (Hall & 
Rutherford, 1983; Huling, Hall, Hord & Rutherford, 1983). 2) The actions of 
the principal c :hers could be categorized in terms of the Intervention 
taxonomy (Hall t . 1984) which revealed different "game p'lans" for change. 
Further, 3) an ant j oi" interventions from each school, when considered in 
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the light of in^lemehtatibn success, suggested the kinds of actions that 
needed to be taken for effective facilitatibhi These groupings of actions ^ 
called Game Plan Components (GPC's), provided more explicit information about 
the nature of interventions (Hord, Huling & Stietjclbauer, 1983). 4) Finallyj 
the study showed that in each school, the principal was not the only 
facilitator. Each school had a second change facilitator (2hd EF) who came to 
light in the course of Kore indepth work in the school. This facilitator's 
fdle was different fromt but complementary to, the role of the principal 
(Hord, Stiegelbauer & Hall, 1984). 

The Principal -Teacher Interaction study provided Information about the 
roles of facilitators, in particular the principal, the nature of their 
actions contributing to change and the effect of those actions on teachers. 
Each of the Innovations viewed in the study represented a school wide change, 
requiring the principal to structure efforts to meet the heeds of different 
grade levels and individuals. The unit of change in this study was the whole 
school. The nature of the interactions for change is described through the 
portrait of the effort drawn from the qualitative and quantitative data on 
interventions and their effects, as well as the impressions of research staff 
collected over the school year (Hall, et al.» 1983). 

The High School Study ^ conducted in different phases from 1982-1985, took 
a broader and more descriptive viesw of the change process. During Phase I, 
the 1982-83 school year, one or inore staff members visited 12 high schools in 
Texas* Oregon, Maryland, Indiana, New York and Florida. These exploratory 
visits were made to become more familiar with the organizational structure of 
the high schools and the change efforts taking place, and to examine possible 
sources of information and explore strategies for future data collection 
efforts (Huling-Austin, 1984). In each visit, school aSninistraters , 
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departinent chairpersons , teachers and students were interviewed to gain their 
insights about how change oecurSi what innovations were present, and How to 
best conduct research on change Iri high schools. Phase II of the f>igh school 
study, which occurred during the 1983-84 school year, was a descriptive study 
designed on the bsisis of the findings from the previous year. (Hall, et al., 
1984) Four major research questions provided the focus for this stjdy: 

!• What are the types ^ sources and purposes of change in high schools? 

2. What are the key units (school, department, etc.) of change? 

3. What are the situational factors that most Influence the change 
process? 

4. How Is the change process managed in high schools? 

to answer these questions it was deemed important to lock at high schools 
located in different size and type cofmsunities and lit schools with varying 
change dynamics ^ that Is, schools With rmjch change ind these that were more 
typical for each district, eonmuhity types were rural i urban^ suburban and 
mid-size cities; the high school size varied with the type of conmunity. Nine 
sites were chosen in 9 states leographically distributed across the nation. 
At each site 2 high schools were selected as study schools (N^IB), one a 
typical school and tHe other with much change ongoing. 

the third phase Involved 2 school districts and in each district 2 high 
schools and 3 elementary schools. (Rutherford, et al., 1985) the purposes of 
this phase were: 

1. to determine the role of the district office in school change. . 

2. to compare the change process in elementary and secondary schools. 

3. To investigate the management of change over the long term, and 

4. to study how leadership affects the change process. 

"2i 



This phase also aimed to revisit some of the elanentary schools that 
participated in the PTI study to see how their ISplanentati bh efforts had 
progressed after two years. Special attention was devoted to understanding 
the role and function of different constituent groups including department 
chaifpersdhSi district persdhhel, and teachers In school improvement efforts 
(Hord & Murphy, 1985)e Another goal of Phase HI was to draw together the 
research conducted to date, to bring together the understandings about change 
in different settings. What about the change process is generic? What is 
spocific to a given setting? Hd^ does leadership influence change? What 
suggestions can we make from all this data that would have value to 
practitioners? 

the High School Study viewed change In terms of the whole system, taken 
In all^ Phases I, II, and in Include data from a total of 30 high schools arid 
9 elementary schools. Findings from the study include information about the 
sources and diversity of changes impacting high schools (Rutherford and 
Huling-Austin, 1984)* the nature of leadership for change in high schools 
(Hall and Guzman, 1964; Huling-Austin, Stiegelbauer and MuscelU* 1985; Hdrd 
and ferphy, 1985 V, situational factors influencing change in high schools 
(Stiegelbauer, 1984; Stiegelbauer, Haddad & Murphy, 1985), the roles and 
reactions df teachers (Rutherford and Murphy, 1985) i and the role and 
Influence of the district office dh change In both the high school and 
elamehtary school (Hall, Putman and Hord, 1985). 

When considered together, the PTI and the High School Study data present 
a clearer picture of some of the variables associated with change t^e 
hatdre of change facilitators ^ change units # changes themselves, and of the 
actions taken to facilitate change efforts (see Figure 2). Further, when the 
data from the PTI and high school studies are consiJered comparatively, it 
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suggests that the change process is mere alike than different across settings. 
Based on a coSparlsbn of the change process at the two levels, this paper 
explores the hypothesis that a better understanding of the nature of each of 
the variables contributes; to a theory of the whole of the change process; 
these data suggest that the process of change is the result of patterned 
Interactions between these variables. The following sections present the 
parts (of the whole) with examples from schools visited in the PTI and RS 
Studies. The conclusion of the paper illystrates how these parts were 
operational ized In four annotated case stiidy descriptions of schools In 
change « 

THE VARIABLES INVOLVED IN CHANGE: 
CFs, UNITS, AND CHANGE ITSELF 

Sho Are Change-FaclTiAators ? 

The word *to facilitate," according to Webster's, means "to make easier." 
The' research conducted in elementary and high school settings showed that 
there were many different "change facilitators" in the schools In many 
different roles. These roles included principals^ assistant principals, 
department heads, grade level leaders, in-school resource and curriculum 
specialists i district level curriculum cbdrdinatbrs and resource teachers, 
even peer teachers. Each of these had a role In facilitation that was related 
to the kinds of Ihteractibhs demanded by the change and the setting. 

Research also showed that whatever their official title or role, the role 
played by Individuals as change facilitators could be better characterized by 
the actions and interactions they engaged in within the change process than by 
their formal designation in the school . For example, the principal is 
considered to be the "leader" of the school; his or her role is one of 
leadership. In the case of a change in process, the principal may provide 
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leadarship for the change ah^ beeblne the primary, or firsts CF (change 
facilitator). Alternately, the principal may not have an active role in the 
facilitation of change and allow another person, perhaps a department head or 
individual teacher, to assume the role of Ist CF. Alternately again, the 
p^Mncipal may delegate the role of 1st GF or create a team of change 
facilitators with shared responsibility. In many ways the principal 
represents a special case as a change facilitator because of his importance as 
a "gatekeeper" and symbolic head of the school. Evidence suggests that the 
principal's vision for the school and "style" of interaction within change can 
haive ii^^brtaht consequences for the success of change efforts (Hall, 
Rutherford, Hord and Huling, 1984; Rutherford, 1984; Rutherford, Hall & Hord^ 
1983; Rutherford, Hord, Hall & Huling, 1983; Huling-Austin, Stiegelbauer & 
Muscella» 1985). 

Figiure 3 shows some of the roles and role groups involved in the change 
facilitator. The discussion following illustrates how thebc different roles 
are configured. First* what is the nature of changiEf facilitation roles and 
how do they diffier from one another? 

The-^-iiiary^ or- Ist^ -CF . The 1st GF is the individual who has major 
responsibility for facilitating the change. This includes the introduction of 
the change^ inanaging the change, communicating about the change, and 
jnonitdring results and responses of individuals. The 1st GF may be the link 
the change unit has with others outside the school aibout th3 change or the 
change effort. Depending on the size and complexity of the change* this 
change facilitator may be the only individual to work with others about the 
change. If so, that work would include the kinds of activities described for 
other facilitators that follows. If thet« is more than one facilitator, 
however, activities could be shared between facilitators. It is important, 
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howevefi that dhe persdh take the leadership role and maintain that leadership 
consistently throughout the change process. The role of the 1st CF/change 
leader may best be assumed by the principal who can provide the sanction and 
push necessary to get the change in place. 

the Second CF . Bhe surprising finding to come but of the 
Principal -Teacher Interaction Study was the discovery of a Second Change 
Facilitator at each school who was Involved with Implementation (Hord, 
Stiegelbauer S Hall, 1984ai 1984b). In the PTI schools, the principal Was 
assumed to be the primary facil1tatbr„ These second EFs then played a 
cbmpl ementary rol e to that of the pri hcipal In the way they i nvol ved 
themselves in the change process. In general, they were iriore likely to be 
cLTficulum specialists, assistant principals, resource teachers, or lead 
teachers rather than adSii hi strati ve staff. They worked more interactively 
with teachers Involved in the change providing training, consultation and 
problem solving on an individual basis, they monitored the process for the 
purpose of corrective feedback and planning rather thsn for summative 
evaluation. Further, they often acted as cdmnunicators to the primary CF as 
to the responses of individuals about the change and in order to plan 
revisions based oh those responses, they also cbmmuhieated to users about 
plans that involved them or clarified expectations about the change 
(Stiegelbauer, 1984; Hord, Stiegelbauer & Hall, 1984a, 1984b). 

Other CFs . In some schools the role of the change facilitator Included 
persons in closer cdntnuhi cation arid contact with the teachers involved in the 
change. In one elementary school where the principal was the primary EF and a 
(district resource person was the second CF, a grade level leader was selected 
for each grade to work with their own grade level teachers ind to be a liaison 
person with the second CF. As the second CF was external ta the school, these 
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grade level leaders worked with staff to solve problems about the Innovation^ 
in this case a eurriculutri change. 

In another districti teacher coiiinittees were identified by the principal 
to work with the second EF (ah assistant principal) to plan and act as 
consyUants for the innovation, again a curriculum change; This school, a 
high school i found that involving teachers in committees focused oh some 
aspect of the change effort was especially beneficial in whole school change 
efforts. A major function of involving other GFs beyond a second CF would 
appear to be one of communication and the development of teacher ownership of 
the change (Ruling-Austins Stiegelbauer $ Muscella, 1985). 

In still another district, the District Curriculum Coordinator for a new 
elementary mathematics text served as ah external facilitator to the school 
implementing that innovation. In the school itself, the principal was the 
primary CF and ah in-school curriculum specialist was the Second CF. The 
district Coordihater provided ihforroation to both facilitators about the 
requirements of the math program and worked with them to develop an 
implementation plan for the school. She worked with teachers only as 
requested by the facilitators, the SBjor interventions in the school were 
done by either the principal or the second CF in coordination with one 
another. 

Leadership Factors for Effective Change 

If change is to be effectively accesnplished in a school, regardless of 
level, some factors must be present at the leadership level. There must be 
clear goals and a cormiitmeRt to them, enthusiastic support of the innovation 
or change, high expectations and a clear comnuhi cation of those to teachers* 
active involvement in planning^ coordinating, and evaluating the 
implementation effort, active support and assistance to teachers, provision of 
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fiecessary resources i Including timej needed by teachers to make the change^ 
iHbdellhg of what is expected of teachers, care for the personal welfare of 
teachers, and rewards for teachers who perform well in the change process 
(Rutherford, Hord, ^fcjling,^ and Hall, 1983). When there are facilitators in 
different roles or a team of facilitators, these responsibilities or 
characteristics might be spread across the facilitators involved. As 
described in Figure 3, the principal or primary CF provides administrative 
supports and sanctions, while a second CF attends to one-to-one problem 
solving aind support. Yet each in their own way expresses many of these 
characteristics essential to effective change. 

The potential for the existence of multiple facilitators, however, 
demands structure and leadership if those facilitators are to be effective in 
in^lemehting and maintaining the change. Facilitative teams do present many 
' advantages during initial stages of implementatioR they tend to minimize 
'overload on the rest of the organizational system; tasks for a team can be 
nore easily modified than modifying the whole system; and a team can more 
rapidly cboiwhicate to others expectations i goals, and plans for a change than 
c^n one or two individuals. All facilitators mast, however, be credible to 
tjsers and administrators atike. They must also be in agreement as to the 
nature and scope of the change effort, and they must comn^unicate with each 
other on a regular and frequent basis about the implemehtatibh process. 

In all of this the principal continues to have n ma,:"or role. The 
principal is seen by teachers as a leader in the school. The principal has. 
the resources to structure what is needed for change, even if he delegates 
major tasks to other facilitators. The choices principals make about 
structuring change and utilizing (or not) other facilitators may be indicative 
of their facilitation ''style" (Hord, Hall & Stiegelbauer, 1983). "Style*' 
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proved to be an important indicator in the PTI study of how second CFs 
operated in the school and where the^ were located $ that iSt whether they were 
Internal or external to the school. At the high school levels the involvement 
of different groups and leaders cooperating for change appears tc be one way 
to accofSnodate for the complexity of the institution and to cross departmental 
and administrative lines. There, second and third CFs were a useful tool in 
coffifiuni eating to user groups and increasing their commitment and knowledge 
about a change (Hulihg-Austih^ Stiegelbauer & Huscellar 1985). 

No one suggestion about facilitatioR, however, is necess^nly the "right" 
one* the implications from the PTI and HS studies are that there is no one 
effective strategy for successfully implementing change and ho single pattern 
for providing leadership. Change can occur without the principal but hot 
without some principal sahctibh, in other words, facilitation does not have to 
come from administration but usually Involves administration in some way. 
Administrative authority is usually reeded to structure ^ delegate^ and 
organize persons In roles of responsibility. Thus, leadership from a line 
aSninistrator becomes an imperative both in form and symbol* Further, schools 
need to decide the best strategy for the change process ^ based on the 
personnel available and the size of the effort. This decision is likely to 
Involve the principal In some way^ even if the major responsibility for 
facilitation te elsewhere. The involvement of the principal with teachers 
about change is likely to have positive benefit for the change overall, if 
only as ah Indication of official support (Huling«Austin, Stiegelbauer, & 
Huscella, 1985). 

Who A^e the targets, or Unit s, of Change ? 

Any Interaction about change involves individuals or sets of individuals 
who art the targets of the change. These potential "users" respond to the 
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dictates of tRe cRange itself and also to the actions of CFs, Their responses 
can be ineasured through the CBAM dimensions of Stages of Concern » Levels of 
Use I and Innovation Configurations and can provide useful Ihfomatibh to a 
faciiitatbr about how the change might be managed. 

The PTI and High School Studies looked at changes that affected different 
groups or numbers of potential users. If a change Involved all or most of the 
faculty of a school i the unit of change was school-wide. If a change involved 
one faculty groups such as a department or all sixth grade teachers, then the 
unit of change became that group, and so on. All of the curriculum 
innovations studied in the PTI study were school-^wide Innovations ^ but there 
were other Innovations In the schools that involved only groups. The High 
School study had the ihtehtibh of looking at a variety of types of changes and 
their target groups, including district-wide, school-wide, and those affecting 
individuals (Rutherford S Huling-Austin, 1984). 

Eohsider'!;ig the unit of change and its characteristics has value in 
planning and structuring change efforts frm two perspectives — 1) the size 
of the unit, its formal leadership, and the unit's previous experience with 
similar change which could be impbrtaht tb planning; and 2) the 
characteristics of teachers as individuals, since their concerns and 
background can condition their involvement and conwftment to the process. 

Yet« as tf>e unit of change is largely determined by the change Itself j it 
is difficult to talk about one without the other. The findings in the High 
School Study revealed that over half of the changes that were reported 
involved the whole school (54.4 %). Sub-units, such as departments, were 
involved in 28. 6* of the changes listed and individuals as units in 17% of the 
changes listed (Rutherford & Huling-Austin, 1984)a This finding was 
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surprising tb researchers* ifis popular cenceptlOhs of high schools suggest that 
departments wou^fl Be the primary unit of chshgci 

As the size of the unit of change increases i the h(*cd for formalizing 
cocmiuni cation, problem-solving, assistance, and uranitorihg in the change 
process also increases. Hany of the facilitation "teams" and second change 
facilitators in the High School Study were attempts by the principal or 
primary faciiitator to make the unit of change manageable — to subdivide iti 
or to provide small group leadership by using other CFs (Hulihg-Austih, 
Stiegelbaueri and Muscellai 1985). This was especially true of whole school 
change efforts, the facilitative "teams" developed for one change* however, 
did not necessarily remain the same for another change. Hahy schools that 
utilized facilitation teams varied membership on those teams with the changes 
they were trying to implement, this had the function of involving more 
teachers in leadershijj roles and responsibilities. 

One example of this is an elementary school » originally in the PTI Stady 
and revisited as a part of the HS Study. This school had a Second CF who was 
the district facilitator for the innovation. As a result of her use of grade 
level groups and leaders in that effort, the principal new utilizes a Second 
CP from within the school and, working with her, divides the school into 
smaller UhitSj each with some informal head. This becomes a facilitation 
"team" with the principal and Second eF as the planning and monitoring "head." 
When last visited, the school had three such teams one for writing skills 
and a school inagazine» one for computer literacy, and one for a new reading 
text. As the teachers in this school were highly self-motivated and 
ambitious, involvement in fOles Of responsibility* leadership, and 
commuhicatidh enhanced their feelings of ownership in the school. 
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ghat Bb He Know ftboot Eh&nges THemselves ? 

In th€ PTI Study i researchers wcrlced witft tfie scRbbls or district staff 
to develop a '•configuration checklist," an bperationalized description of the 
Innovation in order to view the behaviors of teachers throughout the year in 

r 

relation to the program description (Hall et al.^ 1932^ Recfci Stiegelbauer, 
Hall & toueks, 1981). This process allowed the research staff, prbgram 
developers and facilitators to see how well the program had been understood by 
teachers In the nine study schools as well as how teacher behaviors changed as 
they became more practiced with the innovation* 

The High Schbbl Study examined the types of changes found in the 30 
schools throughout the country. 6y comparison, the PTI study viewed teacher 
behavior longitudinally relative to one specific change in the school. The 
changes fbuhd in these high schools were grouped by size and complexity as 
well as by content. Almost all of the charges were In some wsy directed to 
the improvement of student schieviment, or in response to contemporary demands 
on scliools for Icnowledge of computers^ hew business thachihesi drug awareness i 
better parenting, etc. The areas bf curriculum and aShihistrative planning 
and organization were the types of changes found in the highest percentages of 
all types listed. Few changes addressed teacher or administrator behavior or 
prbfesslbhal development. Fewer still represent major reforms (Rutherford & 
Huling-Aostin, 1984, Rutherford and Hurphy, 1985). 

Another consideration In viewing the change in high schools wa' the 
source or Impetus of the change and its relation to teacher response to the 
change. 0f tHe changes viewed In the HS Study, approximately 71? came frbn; a 
source other than teachers. These other sources included mainly local school 
and district adhiinistrators, and a ferv from parents, community, students and 
contextual factors. When all the known scurcfs were considered j district 
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aanihistratbrs accounted for the largest number changes^ followed by 
collaborative teacher efforts, local school aSnlnistrators and Individual 
teachers (Rutherford & Murphy, 1985). 

Kdt uriexpectedlyi teachers were found to respond sore pOFitive'!y to 
bottom up changes (87% by self-report and interview). However ^ when the 
changes were top down, teacher reactions were still positive 52% of the time. 
Also, not unexpectedly, changes that were required received less positive 
response than changes that were optional. Further^ viewing the degree of 
change in practice required for teachers to accOTtmodate the innovation — 
major, moderate, or minor — also fiad predictable outconies. Teachers 
responded more positively to changes that were minor in degree than major. 
Further # teachers were more positively inclined to changes not i^ocuj;ed on 
themselves. Rheh changes were targeted to teachers, it drew a lower 
percentage of positive responses and a higher percentage of negative responses 
than any other liargets. (All data from Rutherford & Hurphy, 1985). 

Of the five factors considered in teacher response — source ^ required or 
optibhaV, degree, reqoi reS^h ts for use^ and the targot of the change — the 
one that drew the greatest reaction from teachers was the sourn^ of the 
change. When the change was initiated by teachers, their reaction was 
positive Bh% of the tilfie^ neutral 7% and negative 7% of the time. When the 
change came from other sources, teachers reacted positively 38% of the time, 
negatively 22% cf the time, were neutral 32% of the time, and had a mixed 
fesponse 8% of the time. While there may be rany reasons for this range of 
respohsei it dees support the implication that teacher involvCTient and 
ownership is ah intpbrtaht element in a positive response to change. 

teacher response to change in the PTI Study was measured by the changes 
in their concerns and levels of use over a year's time. As the PTI Study was 
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focused on response to one Innovation which was being implemented schbol^wide, 
teachers' response wight be as indicative of the information provided and 
actions taken by facilitators as it was a response to the characteristics of 
the innovation itself* 

Another significant consideration in viewing the changes* is the clarity 
of the innovation to teachers. Research done on Innovation Gonfigurdtions 
divided innovation descriptions into implementatibn reqairement, those things 
netessary to begin working with the change — getting materials ready* 
providing training — • and the operational ized behaviors involved in becoming a 
user of the Innovation (Reck* Stiegelbaaer, Rail & toucks, 1981). 
Implementatibr requires actions directed to both aspects. Often facilitators 
provide the necessary setup but not the coaching or problem-solving necessary 
to clarify behaviors needed to make the program work. pfl study data 
indicated that facilitator ihtervehtibhs in the area of providing 
organizational supports were consistent across all schools. In schools that 
were more successful In Implementation, these setup activities were balanced 
by interventions directed to consultation* reinforcement, and prbblem-sbl vihg 
(Hord, Muling, and Stiegelbauer, 1983). Further, in schools that had greater 
implemehtatibh success, the 1st or 2nd CF worked to enrich or refine teacher 
understanding of the innovation as use was established over the year. In some 
school Si this was done by sequehtially introducing, elarifyihg, and practicing 
with separated cbmpbhehts of the change; in others, it was done through 
problem-solving and consulting with individuals in need of help. 
4mp1emetiting Change V!iriables; Important Considerations 

The sections above describe some of the variables to b^ considered in 
viewing a change process and deverbping a plan fbr facilitating that process. 
In sunriary, these variables Include: 



1) Who will be primary leader in the change process? 

2) What is the target of the changij what is the size of the unit of 
change? 

3) If the unit is large, what is the Best strategy to nake it a 
mnageable unit? 

4) Who would be best suited for the role of Second CF^ given the 
innovation and the unit of change? In some situations ^ a curriculum 
expert for the Innovation, if receptive to teachers, might help 
clarify and work through the innovation; In other situations, a 
department head or in-schoot leadert accustDmed to working with 
staffs might better marshall teacher supj/brt, 

5) Hbuld a facilitation team. Involving teachers, be a good idea? if 
sOt who should it include, and how should it be organized and 
ii»nitDred? 

. 6) 8hat is the Innovation? What is its source? What do teachers 
knot* about it? What kind of concerns do they have about it? 
How complex is it? How many other changes are going on? 
7) What is the best way to provide clarity and reinforcement for the 
change? Who should define it? How is it best explained to 
teachers? 

All of these considerations are site-specific. Leadership for change 
^ Includes knowing not only the requirements of the innovation but the 
characteristics bf teaching staffs whb might be available and responsible GFs* 
and strategies for making the change manageable, 

the research findings from the PTI and HS Studies point to the principal 
as having a major role in leadership, especially in changes that involve the 
whole school. The delegation of responsibilities to other staff, providing 
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resources^ Ihcludirig time for teachers to practice aiid aSapt to it, support 
arid pusfi for the change, Involved the principal. In schools where 
Implementation was more successful as determined by data or M noiftihated by 
district administrators, the principal had an active role In structoririgi 

r 

supportihg, and monitoring the process. Even in schools th»t were engaging in 
many changes at many levels, the principal monitored the pulse of each of 
those efforts. 

the next section describes some of the actions taken by facilitators in 
implemehtifig changes. These tctibhs, or ihtervehtiohs, were found to have a 
consistent pattern in successful PTl schools, regardless of the innovation or 
the facilitators. Descriptive data frm the high schools supports the 
hypothesis that this pattern is an important one. Facilitators in hich 
schools also engaged in these same classifications of activities directed to 
Making their changes work. 



the purpose of this section Is to discuss the actions which change 
facilitators take in elementary and high schools in the implemehtatibn 
process. In considering actions for Change, tub major components are 
discussed: game plan components and system feedback. A general description 
of the intervention components which change facilitators typically use 
provides the backdrop for vignettes from both the elanentary and the high 
school. Four brief case studies from elementary arrd high schools that were 
part of the PTI and HS research are then presented. Illustrating the role and 
Interventions of facilitators who were effective in Implementing change. 



A CONSTANT IN THE GRANGE PfteEESSt INTERVENTIDNS 
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A Same Plan 

eharige masters i says Kanter (1984)i understand the crucial paradox of the 
change effort: "there needs to be a plahi and the plan has to acknowledge 
that it will be departed from." The plan^ departure from it^ and the 
restructuring of the plan are the rubric which direct the actions of the 
change facilitator during the implementation process, the PTI researchers 
ciiscovered a cyclical pattern in the ittiehs of principals who were "change 
masters." First, they had a vision of their school which became the plan, 
the plan was then carried out through the actions they took. Finally, they 
iftbhitored the effects o1^ these actions to allow for effective restructuring of 
their plan. 

The plan, or game plan, utilized by principals in the PTI study was ah 
bverall design for the interventions required to Implement the change in their 
schools. In developing this game plafii these principals considered a11 
aspects of the implemehtatibh effort end all persons both directly and 
Indirectly Involved with the change effort (Hall, et al., 1983; Rutherford, 
Hord S thurber^ 1984)* In additioni these plans were found to have four major 
game plan cbmpbnents which directed the principal in providing leadership in 
activities which supported the teachers In Ihstructibhal Improvement, these 
specific game plan components, part of the Intervention taxonomy developed by 
^ the RIP program from Pti and other data# are; 

1) developing supportive organizational arrangement, 

2) training, 

3) providing consultation and reinforcement, and 

4) monitoring and evaluating (Hall & Hord, 1984). 




Rheh tf\e cftahge facilitator pat a11 four of these game plan coiriponents into 
operation, the likelihood of successful implementation is increased, according 
to the PTI data (Hall et a1., 1983). Figure 4 depicts the game plan 
components, definitionSs dpscriptorss and examples, the fblloftlng niustrates 
these game plan components through vignettes from the PTI and Phftse II High 
School Study: 

Developing supportiye organizational arrangements are the nuts and bolts 
of the change process in which the chanp facilitator keeps the brgahizatiohal 
mechanism well -oiled so that the change can work in the system. This game 
plan component represents the logistical requirements which assure that the 
organlzationil mechanism can accommodate the innovation. A high school 
principal wanted to provide the time for the assistant principals and 
department heads to assume Instructional leadership roles; their timej 
however, was consumed by paperwork, leaving little time for direct contact 
with teachers in a facilitative capacity. The principal In this particalar 
high school allocated more Ihstructlbhal support time to this leadership team 
through streamlining the "acfininistrivia" of the school. She acquired a 
pefSort»3 computer system necessary for creating a record management system for 
rdutiJfe paperwork. This action by the principal was ah brgahizatiohal 
arrahgemeht which gave the requisite time to the other members of the 
leadership team to directly support a new instructional program. 

In contrasts an elementary scHbbl principal attacked a specific problem 
by arranging brgahizatiohal support. In her implementatibh effbrts 
surrounding a district-sponsored math program, she discovered that teachers 
were not using the instructional math kits because the kits were neither 
organized nor cobrdi hated with the scope and sequence of the math program. 
The principal facilitated use of the math kits by recruiting parent vblunteers 
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GPC's are the six major 
fu"r-tipn§! .clusters 
of innovatlcn-reiated 
interventions. 



Clusters all Interven- 
tions into functional 
groupings. 

Covers the entire time 
period of the change 
process. 

Includes all actors 
and events. 
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Supportive 
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Arrangements 
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develop policies, 
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space, materials, 
and resources to 
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tain use of the 
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scheduling activities. 
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the change process, 
schedules and people. 
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Providing 
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in relation to innova- 
tion use, through 
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and/or. pre-planned 
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Covers fonna] organized 
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Hay be provided for 
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is noimaiiy scheduled 
and announced in advance. 



Holding wrkshops.;; 
Hodeiing/demonstrating 

Bbserving aBd providing 
feedback related to a 
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GPC3:. Actions loften Idlosyn- Is focused on consulting Holding brief conversa- 

Provldjng. cratic, problem-speclflCi and coaching users/ tlons about how It Is 

Gotlsyltatioti targetted at en Indlvl- non-users. going, 

and Relnforceiiient diia] or siiiall pup) 

taken to encourage and !s typified by one-on-one Facilitating a problein- 

to assistjndlyidual!^ problein solving and solving group, 

in solving probiems Infornial sharing of tips, 

related to Innovation Providing "comfort and 

impleintatlonc caring" sessions. 



GPC 4: : _ Actions talten to gather, jncludes fomiai and Analyzing pre-pdst learner 

HoiiltoHiigS analyze, or. report data Infoniiaj assessilients. assessmehts. 

Evaluation about the Implementation 

and outcones of a change Includes assessment, Administering end-of- 

analysis interpretation workshop questionnaire, 

and feedback, 

Gonferencing with 

^ teachers to survey hw 

^ the new program is going. 



From Rail and Hord, 1984, 285-286, 
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to unpacl^: the k1ts» and prDViding a substitute teacher so that teachers had 
additional piahhing time to coordinate the Instructional materials with the 
program^ Through this action, this elementary school principal both solved a 
logistical problem and facilitated the ase of the math materials. Actions by 
principals which provided the necessary organizational support for the 
ihhovatibh were found in both the elementary and high school studies. 

Tra^^ing is usually a more fbnnal interVehtibh by change facilitators. 
Typically, it involves workshops or demonstration lessons which are scheduled 
In advance, two vignettes from elementary schools provide examples of ways in 
which effective change facilitators used workslidps and demonstration lessons 
In tandem to support specific Innovations in their respective schools. First, 
a principal in a rapidly expanding elementary school, in supporting and 
implementifig a district-sponsored pupil management program, personally 
provided the training to the faculty for one hour each week. He gave further- 
support for this weekly training session by observing in the classrooms and 
modeling the behavioral management techniques to teachers with students. 
Hexti in a West coast elementary school, a principal facilitated the writing 
program Innovation sponsored by the school district. He cdNTtnissiohed a few 
teachers to attend a district-wide workshop regarding the writing innovation. 
As a result of teachers' positive response to this workshop, he juggled school 
resources to bring the workshop leader to the school, which piqued the 
interest of other members of the faculty during the initial stages of the 
implementation process. Both of these principals provided support for the 
innovation by sponsoring workshop and training sessions to meet the specific 
needs of their schools. 

Erbvidihg^ cojis^ultation and reinforcement are idiosyncratic actions which 
the principal or facilitatbr tarj'.ts at individual or small groups of users. 




These often occur in brief conversations or prcbltsn-solving sessions between 
the change facilitators and individual or small groups of users. It also 
includes Spontaneous actions like conversations in the hallway^ a visit to a 
classroom, or an informal meeting In the teachers' lounge providing 
consultation and support for teachers' use of the instructional innovation. 
One effective ^Igh school principal describes her ongoing support and 
consultatibh with teachers as "high touch." She translates this concept into 
actions such as circulating in the hallways and teachers' lounge to talk with 
teachers about instruction. She also drafts handwritten notes to teachers to 
thank them for a job well done. She feels this engeing personal touch allows 
h-fr to have ihstructibhal contact with teachers on an ongoing, informal basis 
which conmuhicates the la^ortance of the instructional program. 

A "change master" elementary school principal took actions which 
supported the district-mandated writing program. He modeled the process of 
writing by generating his own stories, which he typed in his office. He then 
visited classrooms to read his stories to children and teachers alike. The 
principal used his stories as the springboard for conversing with teachers 
about implementing the writing process in the classroom. Both of these 
principals were ehcouragers: they acted in ways which reinforced the use of 
the innovation, and each in their own way was a consultant to the users. 

Monitoring and Evaluating . When a GF conducts formal and informal 
assessments, such as bbsf^rvihg or conferring with teachers, assessing learner 
outcomes, and administering end-of-workshop questionnaires, he/she is 
monitoring the effects of his/her actions on the change effort. Often the 
actions surrounding the monitoring and evaluation of a system are fdnnal 
procedures. For example^ in one high school, both the principal and the 
assistant principal were responsible for the evaluation of the teachers. They 
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performed this task twice a year, and after the evaluation, the principal or 
the assistant principal had a conference with the teacher in which they 
provided feedback about the instructional program; This was a formal 
monitoring procedure. However, in another high school setting * during the 
initial in^lementation efforts, the pHncipal consulted with the early 
adopters of the Innovation on a frequent basis so that these teachers would 
serve as fivbdels for the later innovation adopters. These early adopters had 
to resolve many initial problems In waking the program work. Hbnitoring this 
process allowed the principal to anticipate the needs of other users. 

General ly, monitoring and evaluicibh occur through visiting classrooms, 
supervising implementation efforts, and by listening carefully to teacher 
conments and discussion in personal and group interactions. In some instances 
where there was more than one facilitator, the principal or primary CF would 
be responsible for more formal monitoring, while the Second CF would monitor 
the- progress of Individuals In a formative, problem-solving way. They would 
use both forms of monitoring to revise their Implementation game plan. Having 
formal and informal processes of monitoring and evaluating available allowed 
facilitators to continually rssess the outcc^ies of the change effort. 
Feedback^ tfee^ System 

As the researchers from the RIP Program analyzed the data from the PTI 
study i they discovered that the change facilitators (principals and others) 
who were successful In Implementing the change net only had a plan which they 
translated Into actions, but they also restructured their plan when necessary.^ 
They accomplished this by obtaining feedback fron the system. This feedback 
is the link between the change facilitator anc the ongoing Interventions which 
the change facilitator takes in the implOTsntation effort. Through 
observations and conversations, the change facilitator receives frequent input 
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about the change effort. Once they have received this information, there is a 
period of reflection in Which they evaluate the original plan arid reforntjlate 
If required. 

According to intervention theory, facilitators Organize and provide for 
the process, train, reinforce and problem solve, and monitor results. This 
monitoring may result in retracing steps to retrain or provide other 
problem-solving activities and monitoring again. 

It is the use of this cyclical process which most obviously separates the 
effective from the ineffective change facilitators. An elementary school 
principal was implementing a district-mandated school math program. Her 
initial goal was to implement the entire math curriculum change during the 
first year; however, on obtaining feedback from observations in classrooms and 
conversations with the teachers * she found that to have teachers develop 
objectives for the scope and sequence of the program was a more realistic goal 
for- the first year of implementation efforts. She revised ner plan so that 
adapting the materials to fit the curriculum became a second goal. 

An example from a high school is a suitmer project begun by the principal 
in order to beautify a decaying inner city school. The initial positive 
reaction of faculty members, parents ^ and students to the mural which began to 
adorn the walls of the school after the first sdnmer, however, helped the 
program to grow into a whole school beautification program. 

Eatch of these principals understood the rubric of the change process — 
planning, acting, and restructuring. In the actions which change facilitators" 
take for change^ the critical aspects of having a game plan and obtaining 
feedback from the system are part of the repertoire of principals who are 
effective change agents. 



The following are brief ease studies of cHahge in four schools, two 
elementary arid toio secondary. All of these schools wre effective in their 
change efforts, the principal played a major role In each school » either as 
primary i^acilitator or through working with a facilitation team, the case 
study text describes each setting, highlighting the interventions utilized as 
a part of the plan for change. The annotations to the right provide a 
complementary sketch of the change process in the school in terms of the 
change variables discussed in this paper — facilitator pattern, units of 
change, and game plan components. 



Chanoe ^ 



tour Annotated^ Case Stodi^^ 



Willow School 

Willow Is a large, expanding elementary school which 
serves apprbximately 600 students in K-6 with a staff of 
43 t€5ach€5rs, one principal, and one assistant principal. 
Thecomrninit^ in which the school is located is basically 
middle, class and Anglo. Hispanics comprise 2% of the 
student population, and Blacks about 15%, most of these 
students t^ing bussed froiti inner city. The school is 
fourteen, years ol^ and has been served by the same 
principal during these years. Tenure of the faculty 
ranges from 1 to 12 years, with me^t of the number in the 
#-B year range. There is a general feeling in the school 
and It the district level that Willow School Is a good 
school with few problems. 

Facilitator Pattern , there are only two formal 
idml hi strati ve positions In Ihe school ^Ihe principal and 
the assistant principal. The principal is ihe visible 
leader recognfeed by the faculty. He delegates both 
responsibility and authority to the assistant principal. 
Once this basic responsibility is delegated» he does not 
interfere, but he does monitor and consult relative to 
task expectations. 

For each grade levels there is an informally 
designated leader and the two principals use these 
teachers as cbrSnonicati bh^^ with other teachers at the 
various grade levels. However, there is a considerable 
amount of direct contact between the principals and the 
teachers. Despite this delegation of responsibility, the 
principal is the instructional leader in the school. 



KEY 

P- - Principal 

AP - Assistant Principal 

DH - Department Head 

T - teacher 

S Student 

CF - Change Facilitator 

GPC - Game Plan Component 




^Other ^ /Other ^ /Other 
Teachers Teachers Teacher: 
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ghahqe . Two Mjbr changes are bejhg1»(>1ement^^ at 

Billow Scnbalt and both of these changes are randated By 
the district. The first of these Is a behavior aianagement 
program and the second Innovation Is the hew math program. 
The principal Is the primary facilitator for both 
programs. 

Interventions , the principal has a fbbd working 
knowledge of his faculty ^ Through classroom bbservatibhs ? 
discussions with Individual teachers » and from other 
faci Vf tators In the building (assistant principal and 
infbnnal grade leaders) he kno;«s how teachers teach in 
their^ classrooms. The principal does iw^^ than collect 
information about the classroom performance of his 
teachers. He acts on 1t» usually in a supportive way. 



Change » Hath and 

B ehavibr 

pnagement 

ip^rogram 



Unit of Gharigej 
Whole School 



GPe 3: 



Consultation & 
Reinforcement 



GPC 1: 



Suppbrtive 
Organizational 
Arrangements 



6PC 4: Monitoring 
Program 



Arrangements for the th-schbbl math consultant and 

eftcburagemerit fbr teacher attendance at the 

district-sponsored math workshops are two ways in which 
the principal encourages adoj)tion of the math innovation. 
In another instance* he and the assistant principal 
investigated a complaint b^ the teachers regarding the new 
math program^ discovered th^ were correct, and contacted 
the district persbjnhel responsible for rBnedyihg the 
prbblem. In additibh, the principal is providing the 
in-house weekly staff training for the behavior management GPC 2: Training 
program. 

Summary 

Hi 1 low School has an identifiable leader ^ the 
principal t Who uses the available school resburces tb 
f ac 1 1 1 tate the change process Ambhj these resbufces are 
the key school personnel. He structures the 
responsibilities for the Instructional program so that 
adequaite won i tori ng^ and support is available. He uses the 
critical game plan components in intervening with the 
staff to facilitate change. 

tebrge Washington Carver High School 

Seorge Washington Carver High School (6WCHS) is an 
Inner city comprehensive high school with a sliudent 
population of 2, 500 and a faculty of 135. Although the 
faculty is racially balancedt the student population is 
99? black w1th_ almost 501 being poor. There is a high 
mobility rate among the students; however* the staff and 
the principal have remained relatively stable bver the 
last decade. The schobl has experienced frequent 
demographic changes during the last ten years » and it is 
this phenomenon of communHj' change which underscore the 
continuing commitment of 6WCHS to school Improvement. 

Facilitator Pattern , th^ brgahitatibn flow chart at 
GWCHS shows the chain of cbninand and the delegation of 
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responsibilities. Wiiiininfative staff Sriii teachers Primary CF = 
report that there are proeedu res which all staff fbllonf^in 
both the routine fynctions and the resolution of problems. 

the assistant principals share in the instructional 
leadership with the principal, irhile department heads have 
responsibility for the curriculum planning i budget 
allocatidnSj ittd teacher supervision in their respective 
departments. The leadership team which includes the 
assistant principals and the dipartineht heads meets in 
regularly scheduled cabinet meetings. However, the school 
leader is the principal and the assistant princi^^als are 
second in command. 

Change . Changes at the building level at 6HCHS are 
In response to meeting the needs of the changing student 
pdpulatiohi The pMmary go&l of the princjpal at SiCHS ls 
to Improve the academic achievement of the students. The 
specific objective Is to decrease the number of students 
who score below the SOX on standardized achievement tests. 
this_ change effort^ is viewed as^ ah all-school effort, in 
which all faculty members and administrative leaders share 
a responsible part. 



ft tandem effort in the change process to improve 
academic achievment is the school beautification project^ 
begun several years ago by tlie principal in response to 
the poor i mage of _ GWCHS , both wi th i n and qu ts i de the 
school. As a result of the continued sumror efforts of a 
small cadre of students, faculty and the principals, the 
halls of the school are dominated by fifteen-foot murals. 
These murals have Ncdiw a focal point of the change 
effort: they serve to motivate staff and students alike 
for the school beautification project and are the 
beginning of the principal's long-range vision for the 
school • 

Interventions , there is an underlying structure to 
the way in which this principal goes about the business of 
effectively jeadi/ig the school. Several components are 
readily appjrefft In his game plan to accomplish his goal. 
Among the more salient features j)f his plan for school 
improvements are the establishment of policies and 
procedureSj ad hoc chanjge^ teams, the articulation of 
goals,, and the development, and implementation of 
strategies to accomplish these goals. 

The prineipars primary goal is to improve the Principal Style 
academic achiev«nent of students. He sees this as a long, 
slow buildjng process; however, he understands that 
increments of progress must be made each year to actualize 
his goals. It is his underlying belief which guides the 
plan. He articulates this belief by stating that students 
are the school's best asset, and that all students have 
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the potential. to achieve Re adopts a pfapatle approach: 
^* principal states tftt y«*r1y goal arid develops a 
two-pronged plan. Firsts *»« «xam^nes tSe available 
resodrces and ftccentaates the school's strengths in the 
liiprpvement process l Second, he establishes specific 
goals frhich are reachable and attsinable. His vision for 
school iifiroveHent becoines a series of utilitarian 
strategies with jfefined et>dectives which can be 
conintihicated to staff and students. 

What are some of the ca^ohents jf^ich he uses in 
accomplishing his goal? He creates an ad hoc change team GPC 1: Staffing 
comprised of teachers, assistant principals, and other 
staff nenbers. He selectively marshalls his resources « 
and he Ignores the organizational plan in the 
lapleinentatloh process^ 

- In the typical day-to-day occurrences in the school, 

formal j)rocedures are fenown and fell owed by both 
administrators and teachers. Overall, the principal 
adheres to both district and school policy for nanaging 
the school; however, he handles the change process 
differently. Bhen the principel intends to iiiiplwneht a 
change, he selectively enlists the support of others. He 
chooses a small cadre of^ staff and consults with this 
. group daring the change process^ It is as if the formal 
procedures are in place for institutionalized events, but 
the change process requires a different approach — the 
creation of an ad hoc change team. 

SuiWary . the principal at GHGHS Is a contradiction, 
for he is tjie push behihjl the change effort in the school 
and uses creative insubordination when policy prevents the 
actualization of his vision for the school. But he is a 
leader who also considers school policy. The salient 
characteristic which makes some sense of the 
contradictions is the principal' s vision for the school. 
He believes that academic achievement is a possibility for 
all students. It Is his plan to accomplish his goals. 

It Is not possible to describe 6WCHS without strong 

reference to the principal. His role is perhaps best Principal Role 
explained when considering the students. They are the 
focal point of the school and the principal is their 
primary advocate in that the changes he impleirients and 
initiates are for the benefit Of students. It is this 
belief in the role and function of schools which appears 
to define the principal. 

WiBosa 

Mimosa Elementary School is located in the 
southeastern coastal region of the United State in a 



SPC 1: Policies & Plans 



GPC 1: Goiriliuhieates 
Expectations 



GPC 1: Delegating 

and Appointing 
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large^ idlyefse school districti but serves^ a primarily 
iilddle-elass ndn-ihinbfity |S3j«i1atlGru The ISRsnty- six year 
old byjiding which houses self-contained classrooinl a^^ 
sj:^c1a1 education resource roan Is staffed by 28 faculty 
mepers wfio^ are veteran teachers. The 550 students are 
mostly non-»1nority,jniddle-'Class children: approxin- tely 
73* of the students are white^ 22% are black, 4*_ Hispanic, 
and a few are Asian, itone of the students are eligible 
for title 1 funding; however, a small percentage of 
students participate In the federally subsidized lunch 
program. The student population at Mimosa Is relatively 
stable. Students^ achieven^nt scores oh standardized 
tests are above the national norm. 

facilitator Pattern . The principal descHbes herself 
as a task>orlentea manager who delegates responsibility 
to the other leiidership team m^bers. She monitors the 
progress of the team en a frequent basis. The team, which 
is eomprised of the principal, assistant principal ^ and 
aiath cddrd1hatbr,» Is highly Interactive^ so it is 
difficult to assess the origin of Jdeas. However^ it is 
apparent that the principal is the team leader and that 
the other team members look to her for advice, guidance, 
and approval. 

the delegation of tasks is often accomplished through 
discussion ^nd consensus; however i the principal does hot 

delegate responsibilities unless the task i^s fully 

discussed and clearly understood. The staff reports that 
the principars expectations are clearly understood and 
that she knows what occurs in the building at all levels. 

Change . Change in the MimDsa Elementary School has 
been maiiiUi ted by the district office. The unified math 
curriculum Is an example of a mandated change_^^^^ 
school has adopted. The procedures to Implement this 
corriculum, however, have been adapted to meet the needs 
of the school. It is the process which theNimosa school 
uses in implementing the unified math progrim which 
demonstrates the way in which change c^ccurs in the school. 



Primary CF 



Second GFs 



TEAM 




Change « Bath 

Program 

Unit of Change: 
Whole School 



Interventions ^ A description which highlights the 
change process Is feedback. The leadership team, strongly 
' influenced by the princi^pal, sought feedback abcut the GPC 4: Monitoring 
degree of program Implementation from^ the staff,^ They 
adapted the implementation process to facilitate adoption 
of the unified math curriculum. J\vts accomnli shed this 
through several strategies. First, the principal 
discovered that the teachers could not implement all 
program components during the first year. Nejt, the GPC 1: Providing 
principal found that the supplemental materials were hot Resources 
used in the prograjn. Through conversations with other 
members of the team and teachers, she uncovered some 
organizational .problems with the materials. The 
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ytnizatlbh of parent vblunteers and a permanent 
sabstHute teac^Rer solved tfiis aspect of the problem. 
Throughout the process of solving the problem of low usage 
of the supplemental kits In the classroom^ the principal 
continually sought feedback frof?! the other team leaders 
and teachers. She sought to account for the iia.lor 
concerns of the teaching staf^ In applying remedies to the 
problOTi 

Stfwnary . The principal Is the push behind the change 
effort In Mlirosa. She Is viewed by staff 
administrators and teachers as knowing what happens In Principal Role 
the school. She sees herself as the Instructional leader 
who relies on a leadership team to work with her In 
facilitating the school program. The principal expressed 
no grand schemes for scjieel refbnn. father^ she attempt^^ 
to 1mfnemeht_d1str^^^ but adapted the 

process of Implementation to meet the un1c|ue needs of her 
school. Ir addition, she saw the facilitation of change 
as a process which required sensitivity to the needs of 
the Instructional staff for successful and long-tenr. 
Implenentatlon. Her efforts In the change process at 
Hlrnoja became a sequence of utilitarian strategies to 
accomplish the goal of eventually Institutionalizing a 
curriculum innovation* 



GPG 1: Staffing 
GPG 3: Problem Solving & 
Consul tati on with 
Teachers 
GPC 4: Monitoring Process 
GPC 2: Retraining 



Norths 1d eH4^fr4cj!00l 



Horthslde Hl5h School is a thirty-year-bld school 
designed briglnany for a rural pbpulatibh which is how 
growing at the rate of Z0D students a year. The teacher 
group is a hew. younger faculty directed by a principal 
who has been at the school for two years. The community 
which Northside serves is a middle-class suburban 
community of transplanted professional families who are 
relatively uninvolved in the school. 

FacUltatQr Pattern . The principal has adbpted the Primary CF 
pa rt 1 e 1 pa tory managemen t prbgr am esj^oused by the school 
district. The three assistant principals serve as the 
second change faci 11 tat^^^^ a rotating group 

of students and teacher representatives who serve on 
advisory coRKiittees. Howeveri it is clear that the 
principal is the school leader whb assumes the rble of the APs' 
primary change facilitatbri He is supported by i steering 
committee bf teachers and ah advisbry cbuncil bf 
teachers ahd studehts. 



Second CFs AP~AP— AP 



Steering 
Group 




Change. The change at Horthslde is the rapid change 
in the siudent population. Projected enrol Iment figures 
for the district indicate that this school will gain as Change: 
many as 200 students yearly for the next five years. The 
district has set as a school priority the development of a 
structured response system tb this increase in students. 
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One suggestion for this is the use of a pafticipatory 
Mriageifient sysfem_ that would allw for better 
cocmmJnledtlbn between teachers and _adhi1hl3trat1bh. The 
principal not only supports but imp'ieinehts this Idea. 

Participatory ianagement has taken the fonn of a 
student/teacher advl sory group and estabi 1 shing 
school-home COTinunlcation. The purpose of this change is 
to ensure that the acsdeniic achieveinent of the students 
remains constant despite the cohtfhual change in the 
student body* 



Unit of Eharige: Students, 
Teachers, Departments, 
Parents 



The principal has used b6tfi_ the 

parti c1 pa tory manageront and schooKcoramuni ty rej ati ons as 
a sjjringboani to effect school change and to iraintain 
ac8d€Mn1c achievonent. He^ relies on the input from both 
the faculty steering cqmnnittee and the student advisory 
coftinlttee to make decisions. He then works with both of 
these groups in conjunctidh with the other menbers of the 
change facilitation team — the assistant principals in 
planning. 

In conferring with teacher^^ 
of their performince and then asks the teacher to write an 
evaluation of his principal behaviors. Both evaluations 
are then used in structuring profess idhal goal Sj and 
objectives for the teacher arid the pririci^pal — zall of _ 
which fijrige on s^tudent growth and achievement. _ Further ^ GPG 3: 
he ^supports teachers' concerns about the change by 
allowing them access to himself or others in roles of 
responsibility to express problems. He will discuss and 
develop a plan for these problems with the steering group 
arid cofSnuriicate the result to the school or iridividual GPC 1: 
rapidly. This has beeri a sigriificarit help iri gairiing 
teacher trust iri the process. 

Sunwary . Change at Norths ide requires almost daily 
replanning and problem solving. This principal involves 
some of the indiyi duals the change is affecting most 
teachers and students in planning the school's 
response. 



GPG 1: Planning 



GPC 4: Monitoring 



tistenirig to 
Ebrieerns; 
Consultation 
Teachers 



with 



Renewal of Plan; 
Coimunicates New 
Plan 



CHANGE IN EtEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHGOtS: 
CONCLUDING COMMENTS 



This document provides an overview of many of the f ^search findings 
which the RIP team has developed from their studies of eharige in schools 
during the last decade of research. Schools successful iri implementirig change 
(whether elementary or high schools), had a set of identifiable strategies 
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targettihg tfie improvement process* A primary change facilitator assumed the 
major role and responsibility for implementing the innovation. A major part 
of this person's responsibility was developing a plan of act ion and 
marshani^ the school's' resdurces to carry but the plan. Through the 
formation of a change facnitatioh team, the plan was put into action. This 
leadership team was comprised of a second change facilitator and unit leaders 
who carried out the game plan for implementing the inndvatidn. The primary 
change facilitator acted as the overseer and mbhitbred the system so that the 
necessary restructuring of the plan could occur. In both elementary and high 
schools, the successful implementation of an innovation included a cyclical 
process wherein the prirary change facilitatdr devised a plan, developed 
strategies to implement the plan, mbhitbred the system's response to the 
actions surrounding the change effort, and revised the game plan when 
necessary. 

' the case study examples illustrate some bf these findings. While the 
ease studies include a number bf different kinds of innovations, in each case 
there was a primary facilitator and other facilitators acting to structure and 
manage the change. These facilitators had slightly different roles depending 
Oh whether it was an elementary or secbhdary schbbl and what the ihhbvatlbh or 
change was. In Willow School, an elementary school, the second CF was the 
assistant principal who took on the role of working more closely with teachers 
td implement the math prdgram. Ahdther impbrtarit facilitatbr in that school, 
however, was the grade level leader, who wbrked intimately with the second CF 
tb solve prbblems and consult with other teachers about the innovation. At 
Northside High School, the school management team worked together to develop a 
strategy fdr dealing with the change^ ah dngoing growth in student population. 
Implementing that strategy was the role of department heads and assistant 
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principals who worked within their own groups, or areas of responsibilityi to 
help teachers adjust and accdntnodate that change. It Is difficult to say 
within this system whether each of these are second EFs for their areas or 
whether it is the team as a whole that Is the second CF. Each, however, 
workfifd to fulfill this role in terms of the actions they took with teachers. 

Each school cited in the case studies provides examples of the 
Interventions taken by facilitators in implemehtihg the changes they were 
working with. Regardless of level, elementary or high school, change, or the 
facilitators involved, comparable kinds of actions were engaged in. Further ^ 
these actions fit the game plan components described earlier. Rhile in each 
school i interventions directed to supportive brgar^izatibnal arrangements, 
training, and monitoring were present, the consultation and reinforcement 
interventions proved to be especially important to the success of change in 
each case. These GPC 3 inter tentidns were typically engaged in by all 
facilitators, though second EFs in particular had an important role in this 
area. In George Hashihgtoh Carver High School, the cadre of staff selected by 
the principal as an ad hoc change team worked individually and in small groups 
with teachers to enlist their aid for the school beautifi cation program. In 
Himbsa Elementary School ^ the principal consulted with the staff about the 
usefulness of their materials in order to improve the situation. Both of 
these actions contributed to gaining staff support for the change. 

As these case studies and our research illustrate^ the actual process of 
change and the role and function of the various "actors" in change is more 
similar than dissimilar in elementary and high schools when it is accomplished 
in an effective manner. There are, of course, some differences. The size 
differential between these two schools alters the structure of the change 
facilitation teams. The departmentalization in the high school typically has 
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a unit leadei* In the departifient head rolCi This unit leader function often 
must t>e created or appointed in the elementary school; The larger size of the 
high schools often requires wore active change facilitators and the 
construction of more discrete, manageable units in which change may occur; 

Finally, this size differential may influence the role of the school 
principal i At both levelsi effective principals must sanction and support the 
change efforts and they will typically be active and visible facilitators, in 
larger schools (and many elementary schools are larger than high schools) the 
principal will likely have more people involved in the leadership team and 
delegate more respensibilities. Because departments in high schools have a 
certain degree of autohdry not accorded to units within an elementary school, 
changes may be initiated and facilitated at that level without direct 
principal Involvement, in elementary schools* the effective principal is more 
likely to be involved In any and all changes. 

• Effective change at either the elementary or the high school is guided by 
several principles. 

1. It requires a leader who sanctions and supports the change. 

2. It requires the use of a team of change facilitators. 

3. It requires a series of sequential strategies planned around the 
improvepnt process. 

4. It requires mbhitbrihg of the system's responses to the 
Implementation strategies. 

5. It requires corrective action if and when the implementation 
plan strays off target* 

Accomplishing change, especially complex change in schools, is no easy task. 
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Research in schools where change has beeh accomplished successfully suggestr^ 
that if the above principles are considered, the process of change is more 
likely to have effective results. 
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r 

For more than a decade the staff of the Research oh Iifiprovemeht prbjeet at 
the Research and Development Center for Teacher Education (R&DCTE) has been 
intensively engaged in the study of the change process in school settings 
throughout the United States. It goes without saying that the proress of 
change In schools cannot be studied in p meaningful way without attending to 
the toYb of teacher> The purpose of this paper is to present the findings and 
insights we have j'n bur research that relates to the roU of teachers 

in change. Mo**e , p the pap^r will address the issues of typical and 

possible teae.K.r ^ n the c>velopmenti initiation and continuation of 

change. 

Typical Roles of Teachers in Change 
I Don't Kney" Syndrome 

As one part bf bur research efforts we regularly assessed the way in which 
teachers were actually involved in the use of a particular innovation. To do 
this a focused interview format was used that permitted the determination of a 
particular Level of Use for each teacher (Hall j tbuclcSi Rutherford S Newleve, 
1975; tbucRs, Newlbve and Rail, 1976). Dne questibh in this interview asks the 
teacher to project forward and tell how they see themselves being involved with 
the innovation in the future (or next year). The total number of Level of Use • 
interviews we have conducted is estimated tb be in the 1,6BB range. 6ut bf all 
of these interviews one answer freqtehtly given in response to the question 
about future use is "I don't know, the ( p^inci^^l, super vi sor, superintendent, 
or some other superordinate ) has not yet told us." In some cases the response 
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is stated as a known i "Tfie ( aaroe- of s operordln m ) has said We will - - - 
In either case the message being conveyed by the teachers is that they believe 
their future in relation to the innovation is detentiined not by them* but by 
some Superordinate. Many times they don't even know which superordihate or 
administrative level is responsible for making the decision about the 
Innovation (Rutherford & Huling-Austin, 1984; Rutherford S Murphy, 1985). 
this too Shall Pasf 

; Out of the many Interviews and other data collection efforts directed by 
the RSDEtE researchers there has onerged another coninoh teacher reaction to 
their involvonent in the particular change, teachers are reluctant to take any 
change too seriously or to Invest in it too much energy for they know from 
experience that many innovations fade into oblivion after a few ye%rs or the 
Importance of the ihhbvatibh is diminished as other innovations are introduced. 

this type of teacher reaction is certainly Justified given the reality of 
how change is often handled by schools and school districts. U was not at all 
unusual to find teachers being asked to implement more than one ihhbvatioh at 
the same time. Additionally, they might expect that each year they would be 
asked to implement at least one more change. If findings from research on 
change has taught us anything it is that teachers (or other persons for that 
matter) just cannot effectively implement these "rapid fire" innovations i 
particularly If they are at all complex (Rutherford, Hall & Muling, 1983; Hall, 
. 1975; Hall, 1979). Changing an organization is a process that requires not 
just months but years to accomplish. 

Given this nonsensical approach to change in schools it was understandable 
that teachers frequently did not treat the changes seriously, to nalntain 
emotional and professional equilibrium it was necessary that they allocate 
their time and energies carefully and not overcommit to every passing fad. 
thus, they often took the pbsltibn that the change being promoted at any given 
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time wduld soon pass as many others before it had and* <n factj thej- were 
usually correct. 

Why^hange ? 

This was a qussti bh frequently asked by teachers who were being asked to 
make a change. As might be expected, one group asking this question was those 
teachers who were not accepting of the innovation. Until a year ago I would 
have said these were the resistors of change. However, a paper by Henlo (1985) 
has caused me to rethink that pcsition. He holds that humans actually seek 
ehange, but what they resist is loss. If they perceive that by making the 
change they night suffer losses of a personal or material nature then they will 
resist the loss. Whether It be resistance to loss or resistance to change, 
there are those teachers who question change because they do not wish to 

participate In it. 

There is another group of teachers who ask the question because they 
really wish to understand "why the change." A sixth-grade teacher is asked to 
iinplement a new criterion-referenced math program. Every year for the past 5 
years her Students have scored an average of two years above the district 
average oh standardized math schievemert tests. This teacher wants to know 
what is wrong with her math instruction that requires that she change to a new 
program., High School A is consistently ranked as one of the best in the state 
and has even eafn'id national recognition. When the teachers are asked to 
implement a hew instructional process patterned after Madeline Hunter's model, 
they ask what is wrong with their instruction now and how will the new model 
Improve it. It would be encouraging if we could report that the grcuL' of 
teachers who do this kind of frank and professional questioning was quite 
sizeable. Unfortunately, it was not as large as the resistor group or maybe it 
just was not as vocal. 
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bet's Fafce Ij: 

In this group of teachers are some mho do not fit into any of the 
previously «tescrit>ed groups i but many also belong to one (or more) of the above 
groups. The teachers in this group try to make it appear that they are doing 
what the Innovation and its facilitators expect them to do. this does not mean 
that they are iteafc or dishonest teachers* Indeed some of the best teachers may 
be In this group* teachers who are willing to try new Ideas and programs that 
Blight improve their teaching and who want to do what is expected of them may 
find that the demands of multiple innovations prevent them from executing each 
Innovation as well as they would like. Thus* they try to do or make do as best 
they can. Perhaps It is too harsh to say these teachers are faking it* but to 
be sure* their use of the innovation is less than genuine. 

A subgroup within this group is characterized by their propensity for 
fitting anything new into ah existing mold. They will claim there is nothing 
really new In this innovation; a new name has been given to something they have 
done for years (or used to do years a^o). Not only do they claim this but they 
actually reshape the innovation so that as much as possible it does fit with 
what they have been doing all along. In this way they claim to be using the 
innovation when actually they are notior only minimally. 

there remains one small but fiesty group that is quite candid about their 
cover-up. For example* one teacher had her classroom fally adorned with all 
the visible trappings of the innovation. When asked about her use of the 
innovation she said she did not use 1t at all; she had simply prepared her room 
to make others believe she did. Others were not so clever in their deception, 
but they would aS»>it to the researchers that they did only what was necessary 
to make it appear they were using the innovation. 
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The Sad Truth 

FrdTJ this brief and selected ihforfei^tibh one might draw many cbhclusions 
about the current and typical role of teachers In the process of educational 
change. The one conclusion' that was most vivid to the researchers, both from 
data (Rutherford & Murphy, 1985) and subjective impression was that teachers 
are far Bfore likely to be the recipients than the initiators of any change that 
Impacts wore than their own classrooms. When recipients of ch^inge had little 
or ho input in the change process, and when change was thrust upun them with 
little forewarning, some resisted and some reacted positively, but the majority 
responded with a kind oi^ passive acceptance that this is Just the way things 
are done In schools. 

Because change is managed in this way, and because teachers r^^pond as 
they do (In a rstionaU logical way), the cost and loss for American education 
has been massive. Billions of dollars ' ave been spent developing, 
diss^inatihg and implemehtihg programs that have vanished without a trace, in 
most cases it was never known whether tm programs wer^ effective or 
Ineffective beci^se they were implemented so poorly there was never a fair 
assessment of the Ihriovatibh before it was set aside for another new program- 
But there has been more ^than a loss of money. The improvement of schools 
and schooling, which is the ultimar^^ objective of educational change, has 
actually been impaired. As teachers have been faced with wave after wave of 
changes they have developed the response patterns descr'^bed above. For those 
teachers who have experienced this for some yea-s it is increasingly difficult* 
for them to take seriously ar^v new program that is p:*opdsed. It is a credit to 
teachers that they try as they do to be responsive to each ihhovatioh. 

Not only has teacher motivation and excitement for change been blunted, 
the great amounts of time and energy the inultiple changes have required of therri 
has destabilized their movement toward true teaching improvement. Our research 
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has estdbllshed that as teachers first confront an Innovation they usually have 
. high personal ebhcerhs and concerns about how to manage t iahge (Hall & 
Rutherford, 1976; Hall, 1976). Although these concerns are typical 
when faced with something new, they do direct the teacher away frcpm concerns 
that are more critical to teacher effectiveness, concerns about how to Improve 
student learning. 

0ur research has also shown that when teachers attempt to use a now 
program it usually takes quite a whi1e--perhaps vera! years-- before they can 
use it eff:?ctiv^:y (H^H, 1S78; Loucks S Hall, 1979; Hall, 1979). This ineahs 
that diTing thi^ limt the teacher's et Ictiveness is reduced^ and fe ^ teacher 
^>t!0 has in engage in one innovation after another. It means a continued 
r^^^QLtiOt} of effectiveness. 

A third and often overlooked negative consequence of the typical change 
process i?? that it eeuses educators and the public to believe that meaningful 
educational improvement ur.derw^y in our schools when it isn't. A listing 
and description of all tne programs they have recently introduced is one way 
schools and districts often use to show constituents what §ood things they are 
doing. This substitution of activity for substance is both deceptive and 
coanterproductive for it keeps us from seeking true find lasting solutions to 
our educational problems. 

What has been described up to this point is the current state of the scene 
relative to change and teachers' involvement. But the situation does hot have 
to be as it is. Teachers need not be just passive recipients of change, they 
can be active initiators. And cnange can be a positive force for school 
improvement rather than a destabiMzing force. 
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Some Facts About teachers and Change 
Before moving to a discussion of how to Improve the change process it is 
of Interest to at least note some of the things our research team has •*ned 
over the i^ears about teachers and change. Ptore than anything this information 
dispells some oft stated beliefs. 

For many years as we studied change in schools across the nation we 
collected from indiv^jaa*^ tMchers data such as their age, their' finder, years 
of teaching experie^re -^ars of experience at that partici.76? hodl and 
number of years of edutailon completed. Never were we at > • establish any 
kind of consistent relationship between these variables and outcome variables 
such as teachers' concerns about the particular change being implemented or 
their use of the innovation (George & Rutherford, 1960). 
> Older teachers were no more resistant to or accepting of change than were 
^younger teachers. Neither did years of teaching experience or teacher gender 
/ predict teacher response to change. The nature of the innovation, the way the 
' Implements: .on process was handled and the school's previous implemehtat ?on 
history were more influential than any of these demographic variables 61 
teachers* concerns about and uses of ah innovation. 

Since we studied both elementary and secondary schools it is possible to 
draw some comparisons beti^en those t^^ levels (Han* et. al.i 1986). 
Admittedly these comparisons are more subjective than those just presented, but 
because of the numbers of schools and teachers involved in our research, and 
because the findings were subjected to the interpretation of our entire 
research team, we feel they are sound. Secondary and elementary teachers did 
not differ markedly in their acceptance of or resistance to change. High 
school teachers were more likely to seek information about the purpose, intent 
and rationale for a particular chang?^. This was due in part to the fact that 
many of the changes they were asked to implement were directed at the 
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curriculum cf their pirticulir department ind since they tended to believe 
.themselves highly icnow1ed|eab1e In their own teaching fleldi they i*ere ftbre apt 
to give the Innovation a careful look. Elementary teachers, bh the other hand, 
i#ere asked to make changes In the many areas In ifhich they teach» and they did 
not aluays consider themselves expert in every area. Hoifever» because 
secondary teachers tended to consider changes mort carefully did not mean they 
were resistant to change. Data we collected does hot support that cbntehtibh 
(Rutherfbrd S Hurphy^ i985). 

Another factor that is often discussed in connection with teachers and 
change Is teacher ownership of the change (Fullan^ 1962}. It Is commonly held 
that teachers will participate mbr^ eagerly In change If thsy are actively 
involved In the develbpmeht or selection of the IhhbvatibR. Shile there is 
some evidence this may be true (Little, 1981; Fullan, 1982) « it is not possible 
to develop widespread ownership of innovations that ar,^ ti^rccted tt an entire 
school district or even a single school If it is a largt ^iH. And many 
Ihhbvatibhs are intended to be district wide b"^ tb affect bhti r^re schools , 

When the target population of teachers is so large it just i^ ool 
to Involve every teacher extensively enough to develop within each one a sense 
of ownership. Instead a representative group f teachers may be selected for 
In-depth particlpatibh In the Innbvatibh develcr ;"*t prbcess, or school leaders 
;may seek teacher input through some type of survey or other feedback mechanism. 
While these approaches have their value they definitely do not develop a sense 
of ownership in those who not were meaningfully Involved In the development or 
Implemehtatibh bf ah ihhbvatibh. In fact* intensive ihvblvemeht In inhbvation. 
development obes hot ensure bwhershlp. Hore than one teacher who served on a 
coimittee to develop a new program reported to our researchers that they had 
become disenchanted with the work of the committeet usually because actions 
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urere taken with which they disagreed. Consequently, they opposed the 
innovation and attempted to convince fellow teachers of its urtworthihess. 

the point of this discussion is that developing ownership, or establishin 
a bbttbni-up change process, ris very difficult and very time consuming when 
large nambers of people are the target of the change. Absence of teacher 
ownership will be an abiding problem unless the district-wide or school -wide 
approach to school change that has typically been employed for the past two 
decades is modified. It should be noted, however, that just b€cai?si^ ^ change 
comes from the top down it is not necessarily viewed negatively by teachers 
(Rutherford and Murphy, 1985). 

Iinf;-nvinn the Ehahge Process 
It is hot the purpose of this paper to explore the merits and 
disadvantages of the top-down change process frequently used in educational 
Settings. Instead I will first discuss ways to improve that process and lat^r 
will. discuss a viable alternative to the top-down approach. 
Acceptance- !n tieu- of pwpersMp 

Teachers usually represent a vital link in the change process 
(Vand^nberghei 1984). If they fail to tise ah ihhovatibh, or if t^Jy use it 
poorly, then there will be no productive outcomes. Thus it is absolutely 
essential that teachers be receptive to the change. The point has already been 
made that when large numbers of participants are involved^ developing universal 
teacher ownership is not possible. It is possible, however, to create among 
the teaching force a large number of effective users. 

This cnn .e accomplished through the use of a systematic plan for 
Tac:i;tating the change that gives teachers priority cbhsideratibn. The 
C;..;ieerhs-Barf^ Adoption Model (GBAH) designed at the RiDGTE offers just such a 
ulan (Hall, Wallace h Oossett, 1973; Hbrd & Rutherford, 1980). 
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An es^ghtlal first step in the eSAM is the estebl fshment of a Game Plan 
(Hall I Hord, 1984; Hord S Rutherford, 1980) ^M\ch lays out the strategies and 
tactics to be eniployed when implefng^ ting the change. ThU plan fiust recognize 
that complex change is a process that requires time. Complex ihhbvatibhs will 
likely require two or more years and then only if there is a strong staff 
develop^nt program to support the teachers. During this time teachers should 
not be expected to implement any other mandated innovations. 

Included In the design of the game plan should be strategies and tactics 
that make it eleer that the innovation is important, it will be an enduring 
change and that effective implementation is expected. These steps are 
necessary if we want to convince teachers that this innovation will rot pass 
away and that faking its use will not be acceptable. Establishing this kind of 
clarity and certainty about the innovation is not intended to force or pressure 
teachers into innovation use. Rather it is intended to sweep away any 
ambiguity about the expectations of the school leaders regarding the 
innovation, the game plahi and its execution ^ should make it easy and 
comfortable for teachers to believe in and commit to the innovation without 
concern that it is just another hoax. 

Setting forth the expectations /.r effective use of the innovation is an 
important feature of the game plan. But if teachers are expected to use the 
innovation effectively then there must be specification and clarification of 
"effective use." To accomplish this the CBAf: recoSnends the determination of 
the Innovation Configuration for each innovation before it is introduced into 
the schools (Heck, Stiegelbaueri Hall S Loucks» 1981). During our years of 
research oh school change it was rare to find a situation where all partif , 
developers, facilitators and teachers (users) had a clear and cofftnon 
understanding of exactly what was required or expected of users of the 
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innovation. In the absence of any cbniDon agreement of what the user i^as to do 
and how they were to do It, an innovation often became a variety of inrtovatioris 
as teachers applied their own interpretations to the requirelierits for use; 

Bheri innovation develqpers or facilitators first introduce in Innovation 
to teachers it is hot at all unconinoh for them to tell the teachers something 
to this effect: *0f course, we expect you will adjust the program to fit your 
own classroom situation." Bentian and McLaughlin (1978) have erred to this 
process as one of liutual adaptation. From their research they found that 
usually teachers made some adaptations in their practice in response to the 
innovation while adjusting the innovation somewhat to fit their practice. 

While the practice of mutual adaptation may appear to be i^asohable, it 
can be detrimental to the success of the innovation, and it can be frustrating 
to teachers when It operates without guidelines. Use of the Innovation 
Configuration (IC) component of the CBAM can diminish if not eliminate both of 
'the problems associated with mutual adaptatiah of ah innovation. IC requires 
that before implemehtati'^n begins the developers end facilitators make precise 
identification of all components or expectations associated with the 
innovation. For examplei a criterion math program may include a set of 
sequential objectives, supplemental teaching materials, a testing program, a 
record-keeping system and ah ihstructiohal program that calls for 
individualization based on test outcomes. 

Once all components of the inndvatibh have been identified, a next step in 
the IC process is to decide which ones are essential to the success of the 
innovation. These are the cwnponents that msi be used. Along with this, the 
latitude teachers have, if any, in adapting these ruijponents must be 
established. For most innovations the developers believe there are certain 
things that Must be done, and in prescribed ways, or the intent of the 
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Innovation has been violated. These are the essential cdmponerits. In addltfon 
to the essential components there may be those that are desirable but net 
essential, and still others that are nice, bot clearly optional. 

Once the IC has been developed facilitators and teachers can have a ccwtnon 
and consistent understanding of Innovation expectations, this reduces teacher 
frustration or indifference that results from ambiguity about what is expected 
of them. It also malces it possible to Ichcm If those things users msi do to 
make Innovation succeed are indeed done, not Just faked. More Important, it 
can assist facilititors in determining the kinds of assistance teachers will 
need when implfmenting the change. 

Develbpftieht of the Game Plan and Ihhbvatibn ebhfiguratioh should occur in 
advance of the introduction of the innovation. As the innovation is itnrGduced 
^nd the 'implementation plan executed, careful attention must be given to the 
individual teachers. In response to inhdvatioh implemehtatioh teachers vary 
ihdiyidually just as students in any given classroom vary. They have different 
kinds of concerns about the innovation, and their actual use of it will vary. 
Vandenberghe {1984) and others (Fullan, 1982) have found that teachers view 
changes in terms of the consequences for themselves. If they perceive the 
innovation to be practical and of potential value, then they are r.jre likely to 
give greater attention to its use. Therei^ore, the & Plan and Innovation 
Configuration should relate the innovation to the work and needs of teachers in 
such a way that teachers view the change as bcfihg practicsl and of value. 

The CBAM offers some easy-to-use procedures for assessing the Stages of 
Concern (Hall, George & Rutherford, 1977) teachers have about their Involvement 
with an innovatioh and their Level of Use of the innovation (LouckSi Newlove & 
Hall, 1976). With this diagnostic information about individual teacher 
concerns arid use of the innovation, facilitators can individualize the support 
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and asslstanee provided for teacfiers; Sfheh twcSers do Save tfiis kind of 
support and assistance it enhances their acceptance of the innovation and 
ultiiately it promotes the effectiveness of the innovation. Additionally this 
personalized approach to facilitation helps create a feeling in a school or 
district that tiaehers are viewed net Just as passive recipients of change but 
as iii|>brtaht individuals who are the essential ingredient in the change 
pr6ce>s5. When teachers are iade to feel an important part of the change 
process they are much more likely to be accepting oi" the innovation and willing 
to use it effectively. 
A^Eifferent Approacfi 

Change does not have to come from the top do«n and teachers do not have to 
be passive recipients of change, they can be developers, initiators and 
Impleihentefs of change. For this to happen several conditions need to exist, 
'first, policy makers and educational leaders mist accept the fact that change 
does .not have to occur at the district or school level or among large groups of 
teachers to be meaningful. Second, school leaders must prbr e and sanction 
change in individual classrooms and among small groups. Of course, changes at 
these levels have always occurred in schools and are occurring now but they are 
not often actively promoted or sanctioned by the leadership of the schor\ As 
a consequence the changes that are made by individuals and small groups many 
times are ihcbhsequehtial or they are short lived. 

As a research team our most In^ressive demonstration of how tetichers can 
be instrumental in change came during our two years of research on team 
teaching (Rutherford, 1975; Rutherford, 1979; Hall & Rutherford, 1976; 
Rutherfbrdi 1977). ie saw many teams where the teachers were Invb ?ed ir 
change virtually on a baily basis--change they had Initiated, these teachers 
were constantly discussing and assessing the teaching-learning situation for 
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the "todents ;;*:;^y served. On the basis of .his coHaboratlon they wou; j make 
t^icse fidjustnenr? they f^Vt were necessary to better serve the learner. 

The icinds of changed mad« by the teams irere not unlike those changes 
typi ..ally Sahdated fo^ teachers by superbrdlhates at the district or school 
level. Changes made by the teams Included the following: changes In 
curriculum; changes in the iray Instruction was delivered; different approaches 
to classroDi! management; changes In record keeping; changes In administrative 
and management procedures; changes In schedule; and changes In the assignment 
of themselves to particular teaching tasks. Clearly these teachers were 
neither resistant to nor fearful of the changes they were making. Furthermore, 
the changes they made were enduring. Once they Inltfated a change, they were 
cdfimitted to It and persisted In It until they believed they had an even better 
way of doing It. 

It must emphasized that these teaching tBtws were not making 
meaningless changes or changes Intended to make their professional lives 
easier. Or the contrary^ team m^bers spent more time In planning and 
preparing for teaching than many solitary teachers. This was doe in part to 
the tfme spent collaborating and in part to a heightened sense of professioral 
responsibility. Teaching teams would frequently arrange It so that one of 
their members ciulC attend a professional meeting or conference or visit in 
another school wi)ere something of Interest to the team was happening. Thiz 
member would then she.v with the entire team what he or she had learned, and 
how It might be used by the ^.jam to Improve their work, team members were 
truly intent on becoming w^etter and bettir teachers. 

In addition to changes made within a team. It was not unusual for two or 
more teams to collaborate in the development and Initiation of change. We 
noted this happening most in the elementary schools, but it also occurred in 
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secondary scfiools between depfirto^its. 4hen change is initiated by teachers^ 
how extensively and ^hwctively 1' ■ iiisseminated to Pther teachers is 
determined to a great sxtent toy the degree oi^ Support and sirictfoh the 
leadership of the school gives to the change (Hullhg-Aostiht StIegelSauer & 
Hoscella. 19B5; Rothcrford, Hord, Hulirig-Austin & Hall, 1982; Ha11» Rutherford, 
Hord S Hu1ing*Aust1n, 1984). 

What we learned frofn our study of team teaching^ and what others have 
learned since that time (tittle, 1981; Follan, 1982)^ Is that teachers can and 
win be effective agents for change when conditions are right. Consequently, 
we would recoRinend that school leaders give much greater emphasis to the 
protnotion and support of teachers as change agents. Certainly the cost is less 
than all the failed efforts to implement widespread mandated changes and the 
potential for enduring improvement of the teaching and learning proce^ in 
schools Is greater. 

Cdnc:lud''\ ^ommehts 

From vears of research in public sthobls it is t^i^ t ,5^: school leaders 
believe (as evidenced by their practice) that the best way to bring about 
school improvement is through changes mandated by superordi nates and directed 
at entire districts or schools or some other large unit within the district. 
Unfortunately, the available evidence indicates that this approach to change 
has not i^een very successful. The enduring iirrrovements that have occurred in 
American public schools as a result of the n^riad of changes that have been 
ihtrodueed during the past 25-3D years are hard to find. Much money, much time 
and mucli professional effort has left a very paltry legacy. 

dm? major reason for the failure or minimal success of winy change efforts 
is the fact that teachers have been treated as passive recipients of change. 
Change after change has been introduced into schools with little or ho serious 
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consultation witF Ml i .cRers Involved, and with little preparation, training 
and support for the changes. In spite of this, it has been assumed that 
teachers would know exactly what they were supposed to do and would do it. 

This paper suggests two ways this serious flaw in current change practices 
Sight be elfSihated, the first calls for an 1#^r6v«nent In these change 
practices, an improvenent that acknowledges the critical importance of teachers 
in the process and treats them accordingly. To do this it is recomnended that 
the Concerns -Based Adoption Model be used to guide the change process. This 
model gives highest priority to the Individual teacher and his/her needs in 
relation to any change effort. 

A second way to improve the change process is to establish conditions 
within the organization that encourage teachers to become the initiators and 
facilitators of change. When this occurs teachers have a cbninitmeht and 
excitement to change that eliminates many of the diffic ties associated with 
the top-down approach to change. If this is dccl schOv i leaders must 
first encourage teachers individually and conectively to develop their own 
changes. This done, t^fe leaders must sanetibh their efforts and provide the 
supporc needed to maintain the change. Finally, if it is desired that the 
change be disseminated to other teachers, it must be facilitated by someone(s) 
who is skilled as a facilitator, which means they must be trained to serve in 
this role. School leaders ^ even goad ones, are hot automatically qualified as 
effective change facilitators. 

teachers are the essential element in change regardless of the process 
that is followed. Unless their importance is recognized and respected, change ^ 
in American schools will remain more fiction than facti 
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INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF INNOVATIONS: 
KNOWING WHEN INDIVIDUALS HAVE IT AND WHEN THEY DON'T 

Shirley M. Hord 
Gene E. Hall 

Tt is no secret that would-be educational refonners for two decades 
have fc?en fraught with frustration, A plethora of educational 
Innovations have been delivered to the nation's schools, with generally 
disappo-nting results in terms of their batcofnes for improving 
affectivet behavioral and cognitive student gains* Dfte result has been 
clever sc.utiny of proposed innovations and attention to better 
urcJer^tandtng school :vinge processcSt and to i^onnulating strategies for 
suceer^sful ihnGvation 'f-nplefnent^tibh. 

For mo^e than - , wo and our colleagues have studied schools 
in their efforts to estabii-n new school practices, oractices which 
hopefully would lesd to greater gains for students. One of the 
lniEortant results of our studies has been the identification and 
verification of a set of vectors that can oe employed to diagnose, 
nHDnitor and guide the change process. In this paper^ we nresent the 
three vectors as e set of benchmarks for deseribinr Innovation ase; 
iinpbrtahtly, we explain How they can be used also for determining if an 
innovation has be::ryne established as regular practice or 
•"institutionalized." 

In the past, we have hot had the means for determining if, or "low, 

individual users of an innovation have integrated \i into their regular' 

classroom practice, and this dilenma has been frequently expressed in 

the literature. Thus, we propose in this paper, a definition of 

institutionalization which addresses this problem. As a prelude, 

however, we will briefly review the proce3S of school change, empha- 
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sizing Its subprbcesses: assessment, adoption, initiation, 
implementatidn and institutionalization. He will also provide an 
overview of the literature, -in search of -.^isights about 
i'^stitUvionalization, giving particular attention to definitions of thi: 
ihace of the change process. Fbllowihg thatt we propose an operational 
schema for defining and assessing institutionalization. We then 
conclude with implies . 'or policy dcten^ 'nati'?n, intervention and 
^valuation. 

Change: Five Subprbcesses 
Althbugh the change process in operation cannot be explicitly 
portrayed as a linear set of discrete phases, for purposes of practical 
examination ftr.d for discussion of the relatibnships bf 
institutibnalizatibh within the cnange process, it is convenient to do 
so. The phases do ihdeej foMcw in a sequence, but they are 'tyclical 
and interactive, dnd one phase does not necessarily -d befere the next 
begins. 

Assess^- Preseni^-Pr^ itxvce 

A new program, process, or product--an innovation—may cme to a 
school by way of a bo'^^om-up strateny^ that iSj several teachers or a 
whble faculty work together tb generate the nc^ practice. Sr, it may 
arrive as a tbp-dbwn mandate. In either case, the innovation's arrival 
results from a review of the schODl's (or larger unit's) current 
perfortnan^^. Relevant data may be broadly collected and analyzed to" 
identify strengths and weaknesses in the schboVs or district's academic 
and nbh-academic prbgrams and procedures; or, in a more i^ocused way, 
information may be sought only for a particular purpose. Whether 
information gathering is broad or narrow, whether staff ure K.^Jely 
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modestly involved, a needs assessment is made and an area(s) need of 
iKrovement is Identified. 
Aoupt a Response 

A second part of the change process focuses on the selection or 
development of a response to the identified need. The response is often 
accompanied by high expectations that it will "cure" the identified 
weakness. Many schools and districts currently are investvig a great 
al of resources in the development of hew curricula and other 
innovations, in order to accoiSnodate the needs and particularities of 
the given schoo, or district context. Conversely, many schools and 
districts are electing Innovation that is already produced and 
packaged, albeit by coninereial publisher, NDN, other sch6oU« districts, 
etc. In either case, an ihhbvatioh is selected and a decision is made 
to adopt it for use. We might just note here, that this rational 
, process is not always Employed; in some circumstances ;nnevatibn5 are 
adopted because tlv-y are "good" and then a rationale is developed for 
why they ive neede. 
Ij^itiation 

In most school change and ii^prcuvement efforts, a g:*<fat deal of 
cbfiinitmeht and enthusiasm— on the part of some individuals- -acco<7ipan1es 
the introduction of the new practice. This fervor seems to accompany 
the innovation as it is brought inte the system, and is the cause de 
celebre . Not infrequently, the ihhbvatibh is launched by the 
organizatibh br system*! Chief Officer announcing its arrival and 
extolling its virtues and goodness. The intended users are exhorted to 
give the new practice a trial and efforts to develbp user commitment - e 
stimulated. The brganization is mobilized tb accbrinbdate and prombte 
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the ihhbvatibh across the user system. The iriitiatibh rnase has been 
ahalyzedt su5d1vided, discussed and abundantly described in the change 
literature. there appear to be available many wore txarfiples of 
initiating change in schooU than there are o1^ iiipletnenting (and 
ihstittitichaiizing) the change. 
Impi eroenta iibh 

Because typical Implementation activities seldom support the 
innovation us^.rs sufficientlyi th^ implementatidh phans, in retroi>peeei 
is often declared a non-event. However, In successful change it is a 
vital part of the change and im>/rnvement prociss- He h^ve iedinea thar 
the implementation phase should be supported by a set of activities for 
putting the innovation into practice! and as such implies skill tra-f nihg 
and 6ne-dn-dhe probler solving interventions, designed to Help the 
individual learn to use the innovation (Stiegelbauer, Muscella & 
, Rutherford, 1986). Thus, the provision of implc^ntation assistance is 
critical, translated into resoTces* this encdmpasslBS timci money, 
additi&r?! b^rsbhhel, materials--ahe energy. Then just possibly, the 
implementation phase may )fe fci lowed by insci tutiunalization. However, 
just as there are fewer examples o1^ implementation tf;ir there are of 
initiation, there are even less studies that focus on institutionali- 
zation. 

Inst ttut ibna li za^ti^n 

As noted, institutionalization has been little studied and it has 
hot been clear what it means in terms of the every day innovation 
operations of the Individual ihhovatio users and their typical 
classroom practice. Institutionalization is viewed as the goal of 
change and the end result of the prior phases of adoption, initiation 
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arid implementation; hoire^er, it has been dIfficLU to Icnow t- 
institutibhalization was reached, or 11^ it was^ and descriptions s-: 
analyses of this part of change havi net been abuhdsrt. 

We now turn to -"the brief literature oh institutfonalizatior, this 
phase of the schc!' change process that appears so elusive. 

fte' /irg the Literature: A Short Past 
Until recently neither researchers ner school practitioners have 
given mi'th time or attention to the ihstitt'tional ization phase of change 
efforts. Miles (1S>83) revienred the literature to address the question, 
why do some innovations get "built ii." (page 14) to the life of the 
school i and others jus:: d.sappeer. Hiles' review is a useful one. And 
dl though he reports that the dsta about institutionalization are scant, 
the reader is encouraged to refer tc his remarks rbout the work ef Yin, 
et al. (1978, 1979), Corbett, Dawson & Firestone (1982), Glaser (1981), 
Lnuii. et el. (1981), Howes (1977) and Berinah and McLaughlin (1978). 
Rile, jpines that pa^t research has given unbalanced attention to "user 
skil'" to th2 detrinent of understanding "organization-level struc- 
tural and procedural changes required for institutionalization" (page 
16). Thus, in Riles' research snd analysis of the CFSSI Study 
(Study of Dissemination Efforts "supporting School Jiiiprovanent, Crandall 
and Associates, 1982), he looked for organizational conditions that 
supported institutional izatidh. These he conceptualized in a chart drawn 
from the work of Yin and others (1978, 1979). 

The chart is organized into three g-oups of factors, the first is 
supporting conditions i such as "operates on a regular, daily basis" and 
"competing practices eliminated." A second grouping is labeled passage 
£dniple tidii . organizational conditions such as "goes from soft to hard 
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mney" and "routines established for supply and maintenance." The third 
category of Miles' chdrt of organizational conditirr^s that support 
institutionalization is labeled cycle survi val and incU"'?. factors such 
as "survives annual budget cycles" arid "surviv*? departure or 
introdUct'Ori of new personnel" (1983^ page 15); 

One the factors in the cycle^ sur»^i4tal group on the chart* 
"achieves widespread use throughoc;t organization," (page 16) appears to 
us to be significantly importpi- and we would wish to have this use 
variable defined. We believe* as Fullan and Park (1981) suggest, that 
people (skills, beliefs) aire often overlooked in the change process in 
favor o-* ;gs (materials, guidelines). "People are much more 
dif' ' -eat with than things, they are also much more rieeessary 

for tpage 13). At the individual classroom teacher level, it 

is hi f« from Hiles' chart how to know if "widespread use throughout 
orgar c^on" has been achieved. 

An adf*/: icn^n analysis by Miles resulted in the genferatioh ot a 
ifiodel of fh'-' -i , organized into two groups of prov id ihg^ s upp&rts and 
wa rding off th r^t ats. This useful model illuminates our understandirg c"f 
the variables involved in institutionalization, as defined by 
organizational conditions, user effort arid irinevation vulnerability, 
the analysi-; identifies factors thut coritribute to or predict that 
1nstitutibriali7atiori will occur, or that the innovation has "settled 
down." In this regard. Mi les has increased our unrerstanding o' this 
poorly understood phase of ch3.ic,3. 
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Berman arid McLaughlin (1978) also Identified factors affecting 
Implementation and continuation of Innovations; these ini^luded tfie 
project's (or t.^e innovation's) methods ^ the project resources, the 
scope of the project » implemehtation strategies » sc.iool organizational 
elisnate and leadership (role of principal)^ characteristics of schools 
and attributes of teachers ("years of teaching^ sense of efficacy, and 
verbal ability^" page VIII), and district man^^gemeht capacity r 
support. How to ascertain » however, when the innovation has becc 
"built in/ has "settled down," and has become institutionalized, is yet 
a niystery. 

Ekholm and trier (1985) indicate that h'tutidra iization is a 
"process through which an brganiratibn assimilates an Innovation into 
its structure" (page 2). Also focusing on the process ^ Van Hees 
(forthcoming) defi s^s institutionalization as "the process of survival 
of the new practices and structures over time." The "innovation must be 
locked into the organizational setting f the school and into the minds 
of the users. It becomes part of the r-^rmal day to day :*outine and is 
not seen any more as something new or different requiring other 
materials, skills, or attitudes." Van Hees laments that the question of 
whether and ^en a new practice "has become a natural and persistent 
part of the school is net essy to answer. Some more objective measures 
could be used here/' 

To sufTFTiarize, the^e is little in the literature on change that 
directly addresses institutionalization. Most of what is available 
focuses on the process, or what is required for the innovation *s 
institutionalization. As Van Hees suggests, there is a heed for 
measures 'hat could be employed to know when one has reached instltu- 
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tionalization. We now turn our attShtion to this dilenina. 

Perspectives^ bh Institutionalization 
Various writers have viewed institutionalization as n process 
leading to condition or ^oint that has not yet been defined 
sa^. STottc^^Hy, though a vari v of perspectives have been brought to 
the attetT?pted definitions suggests "supports'' and ''threat!^" 

(that tne innovation h 5e-u ^ed and overcome on its way to 
*bui1t-in-ness,*) and ass c o jto the organizational structure is 
suggested by Ekholm and Tr., Van Hees talks about the process of 
"survival" and how different persons ur groups may Identify the moment 
in time when ah innovation is institutionalized according to their 
perspective. For instance, a school building adninistrator thinics "of a 
new reading method as being fully institutionalised because it is part 
of the w-itten eu-riculuin, new material is brought and ah in-service 
training program is carried out" (page 58). On the other hand a teacher 
in the same building with the sa^ne innovation "coL'ld think he is still 
implemehting anr' oihg exper nt? with the new method" (page 58). Var 
Hees suggests ft - -/ er that ahbthc»- teacher oh the staff may think "he is 
not changing anything at all because he is doing everything the sane as 
before and nobody notices it or '^r^ys something about it" (page 58). 

From the early rural sociology studies on change, 
institutional izatibh was vif?wed as the farmer planting hybrid co'^n seed 
(a very simple and uncomplicated i?novation) followed by cOiitinued 
planting of hybrid corn seed. For the most part* the educational 
reformers of the last two decade:, have adopted a simila:- simplistic view 
and equated change ancf ihsti tutionaMzatioh with the presence of the 
innovation materials in the classroom and the completion of inservlce 
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training, UhliRe plar<^ng seed, implementing and institutionalizing 
educational innovations is highly complex, 

Fuilar^ and Pomf^et (1977^ however* brought new Insights to the 
understanding of currjeolum imp.wnentation (and indirectly Institution- 
alization) in their review of studies on this topic, they pointed out 
that the user was ah ipr^pcrtant unit of investigation and that despite 
organizational factors, how each individual was working with the 
innovation was ah essential variable to taRe into account. They cited 
user behaviors, described by Hall and Loucks as Levels of Use (1977) » as 
important to making this assessrr^nt. 

Subsequent to Fullan e-id Pott^fret's review, ^^^ditiohal work 
described by Hall and boueks for: ^se^d oh the parts of the ihncvation that 
the user was implementing and adapting they put th^ innovation into 
use in their own classroom. Th3 . "rept of Innovation Configuration 
^ (1978) made it possible fo identi^^y » d describe operationally what the 
innovation looked Ui^e as it wa- ■?;i)entea. * Jtting some of these 
perspectives together, Huling, Hall, ( r i . tserford (1983) in a 
recent discussio.'f of "implementation success,*' delineated a process for 
establishing and codifying the degree of implemehtatibn accomplished by 
an individual. This process makes it possible ♦o compare the amount of 
innovation implementation nf a user across varying points :r; time, 
compare one user against other users* compare a school against other 
school units, and against other ihhovatibhs. Further, this process, 
utilizes the same vectors that can be employed to measure and to 
detennine when an individual has reached institutionalization, and jj^ 
in?ti tutional ization continues • 
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A ffew Defihiticn of I-^titutiohaliza^'fon 
Because the literature has hot i^revified an epera't : r tiefim'tion 
of ihstitutibnalization ait the indivr O user level, we propose a way 
to define and measure iirhether you "have it" in terms of the individual 
user of an innovation. Whether we refer to this point in tine as 
"built-in-ness/ or ••stabilization," or son>eth1ng else, the de-f^^nitibn 
tan apply. 

6esrripti6ris-df--Ih$tttqti&na^1izat^ 

We propose to use, for the purooss of identi^'ing 
institutionalization! three descriptive measures: 1) one 
identifies hbW the user is feeling about, or r<5act1hg to the innovation, 
and 2) one that describes how the individual is using the innovation 
(these two vectors are "person" vectors) and, 3) a measure that 
describes the new program^ process, or product in bperaticn in the 
individual's classroom practice {i''9 "inhovatibri" vectbr). Descriptions 
of these concepts follow. 

Stages o f Concern . Stages tl Concern (SoC) describes seven kinds 
cf concerns that individuals experience with varying ihteijsities as they 
experience the change process (Hall, Wallace, Cesr^ett, 1973). Tiiese 
range from early concerns about "self," to concernv; about "task," and 
finally td concerns about "impact" (f'igure ij. A reliable and valic- 
instrument for measuring Stages et Concern, the SoC Questionnaire, as 
well as methods for interpreting the measures {Hal\ George S 
Rutherford, 1977), have been developed. 




^^gure 1 



srAGES OF CONCERN: 
TYPIGAL DCPRTESmsS DF mim ftB0t^ THE IMNDVATIDN 



STABES OF CONCERN 



5 REFDCUSIN5 
5 COLLABORATION 

k CONSEQUENCE 



EXPRESSIONS OF CONCERN 



I HAVE $OME_IDEAS ABOUT SOHEThJNG 
THAT MDltK EVEN BETTER. 



I AM CONCERNED ABOUT RELATING WAT 
l_AM DOING NITH WHAT &THER INSTRUCT- 
ORS ARE DOING. 



MOW 1$ nr U%t AFFECTING KIDS^ 



3 HANAGEHENT 



I-5EIM TO %l SPENDING ALL «Y TIHE IN 
GETTING HATERJAL READY. 



2 PERSONAL 



HOW WILL USING IT EFFECT ni'^ 



1 INfORrtJJONAL 
0 ARARENESS 



I WOULD LIKE TO KNOW HOPE ABOUT iT- 



i ah not concerned afdut it (the 
innovatjon;. 



1, E. I RutherfbnJ, W. L. Cohctrr^i tf tB^Chfri ibOL-t 'mrTt-^ertine 
te*ff; itichinQ.- Educitionil L»iderthio > Dtctwbtr, 1976. 34(3}. 227- 
233. ■ — 

I, I LoMCis, %, TMChtr conCfril IS a UxH for ficilit^tin; 
Septmber. 1973, 80(1). ».53. 



ReseaiTch $r,6 Ofvs-lopntnt CtMff for Tflchtr LduCitiOM 
Tht L-^vtnity of Ttill it Auitin 



Levels of Use , Levels of Use (LoU) describes hew perfbnnarce 
changes as the Individual becomes more familiar with an Innovation and 
more skillful at using it. The Stages of Concern dimension focuses en 
perceptions or feelings about the innovation; Levels of Use focuses on 
whether or not and how the teacher is using an inndvatlbn. Eight 
distinct Levels oi Use have been identified (Rail, Louclcs, Rutherford & 
Newlovei ?'^75). Typically an Individual begins with LoU 0 "nonuse" of 
the innovation, then moves to LoU I "orientation" about the innovatioh 
a/id LoU II "preparation" for usf:. Initial use is u^uan^ at LoU HI 
"mechanical/ but as experience increases, Innovation users move to a 
LbU IVA routine*' level of use and eve/itually may reach various 
"refinement" levels (toU IVB, V, VI), where changes are made based on 
formal or informal assessments of student heeds (Figure 2). A focused 
interview procedure has been developed to measure Levels of Use (Loucks, 
NewU.e & Hall. 1975). 

In novation Config urations . The third vector that is important in 
understanding and describing the change process is Innovation 
Configurations (IC) (Hall S Lbucic?:. 1978; 1981). This concept is used 
to describe the various operational forms of an innovjtion that result 
as individual users adapt it for use in their particuUr situations. 
With this concept* the major operational components of ah innovation are 
identified and the ways that each of the components can vary are 
described. These descriptions are sunwarized on an Innovatir*^ . 
Cor:rf gyration Componerit Checklist. The IC Cofrponent Checklist is 
innovation specific and can be user! to record in what ways each 
potential user is using the various parts of the innovation {Figure 3). 
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BEHAVIORAL INDICES OF IfVEi 
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Thf WnirtMity of Tf.«t at Austin 
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Figure 3 

innovation Configuration Components and Variations ©f a 
Continuous-Progfess Mathematics Curricuidni 
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When particular use of components Is valued or rejected i this 
InforratlDn can be reflected In the IC Checklist, 

In cdajl>i nation these three vectors can be applied to users and 
nbnusers of any innovation at any point in time. They can be utilized 
to establish minimum institutionalization, maximum instltutionalizatiohi 
or If a user is "not there yet," It should be noted that^ for any 
particular Inndvatidnt some person or persons has the privilege or 
responsibility for using these dimensions to set the 
Institutionalization standards for that innovation and this should be 
considered at ti\e beginning of the change process. To describe these 
standards for maximum and minimum institutionalization, we will use the 
three vectors. Stages of Concern (SoC), bevels of Use (LoU), Innovation 
Configuration (IC). 
Haxiinum or Ideal Institutional izatidn 

Ideal Institutional izatibn would be reached when the individual 
user and the use of the innovation can be described in these three ways: 
Stages of Concern: Individuals (teachers) have experienced using 
the Innovation for an extended period of time so that they ares fully 
aware of the Innovation's cdmpbhehts and how to use them in their 
classroom. Thus, their Stages of Concern 1 and 2 and 3, Informational 
and Personal and Management, have been considerably decreased i'rom their 
Initial introduction to the innovation and its use. The teacher is rib 
longer Intensely interested in learning about the innovation, how using . 
it will affect them personally, or how to make it work for them in their 
classroom. Ideal use or maximum institutionalization would be 
characterized by the user expressing more intense Impact Stages of 
Concerns 4, 5, or 6— Consequence ^ Cbllabbratibh, Refocusing— all focused 
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on interests for Increasing benefits for students from Innovation use 
(see Figure Ah 

Levels of Use: The individual teacher has moved biydnd the non-use 
levels of Orientation and Preparation, and through the Hechahical Use 
period of inexperience with the innovation. Extended practire and 
experiinentatidn time has led to stabilized use, Leve^ of Use IVA 
Routine. Depending oh the goals set for ideal use for the particular 
innovation in the particular setting ^ Routine tevel of Use may 
constitute ideal use» or LoU IVB, Vi or VI— Refinement, Integration, or 
Rehewal-Hnajr be required for maximum use. 

Innovation Configurations: The individual teacher has put into 
practice the preferred or ideal variation of all cbmpohehts of the 
Innovation. For example in the K Ghecfelist in Figure 3, the teacher 
would be using the cbmpbheht variations exhibited to the left of the 
dashed line: using the math program materials only, using 
individualized math Instruction as thjss "grouping" procedure, and using a 
testing process wherein students test themselves upon completion of each 
objective. No other variations would be considered as "ideal." Agains 
the ideal variants of using the innovation's components have been 
assessed and established. 

In summaryi maximum institutibhalizatioh is described as 
accomplished when Individual teachers reach Stages of Concern 4 or 
above, reach tevel of Use IVA or above, and are using the ideal . 
variations of the innovation's componerits. 
Mi n imum I ns 1 1 tu 1 1 ona 1 i za t i o n 

Institutiohalizatidh can be described as a lower, but acceptable, 
quality of use by individuals, again by applying the three vectors: 
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Figure 4 

Raxlmum and Him'mMn Institutionalization 
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stages of Concern: Mlnlinuni Instltutlonalizatlbh of ah individual's 
use of an Innovatfon could be decreed when the Intensity of the 
ihdIvidoaTs Stages of Goheern 1, 2 and 3 ha?e dropped from their 
typically »>igh intensity at the beginning of a change effort. Wfiereas 
inaximum institutionalization requires an elevation of SbZ 4, 5i ahd/6r 
6, Biinimum institutfonalization would be satisfied when the early 
intensities of Stages 1* 2, 3 have decreased; 

tevels of Use: Minimum institutionalization would not be met until 
the user is rated at Level of Use IVA Routines higher levels would not 
likely be characteristics of minimum institutionalization. 

Innovation eohfiguratibh: Haximum ihstitutiohalization required 
the use of "ideal" variations of all the innovation's components^ 
minimum institutionalization could be declared when the user has put 
"acceptable" variations of the critical cbmpbhehts into place. Again, 
. using Figure 3 as ah example, the teacher is using those variations 
pictured to the left of the solid line: using program materials plus 
others, or text only (teacher-made materials only are hot acceptable), 
iising small groups (large groups for ihstructibh are rot ah acceptable 
variation) i ahd usihg a wefekly testihg process with results shared with 
studehts (six weeks tests are not acceptable, nor are standardized 
achievement tests only). 

In brief, minimum institutiohalizatibh eah be claimed when 
individual teachers' Stages bf Ebncerhs 1, 2, 3 have been reduced in 
ihtehsitys tevel bf Use IVA has been reached, and the acceptable 
variations of the innovation components are used in classroom practice. 
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As a case jexample, see Rotherfv^rd (li85) who describes minimum 
Iristitutibnalizatien and "not there yet* practices (obvieusly less 
grb»rth by teachers ip the three measures than minimum Institutional - 
zation) In a study of three schools' use of a writing program during a 
four year period Of time; 

implications 

From a simplistic view of change ^ delivering the innovation was 
issumed to produce stabilized use and results, liore recently we 
iihdferstand change as a cbmplicated end complex process, the goal of 
this process is high quality institutionalization of the intended 
change. Being able to define Ihstitutibhalizatibh provides us with 
understandings and structUires that can guide and influence our efforts 
directed toward this goal. We briefly discuss implications for several 
. relevant areas. 
interventions 

He have identified the Stages of Concern and Levels of Use 
standards for maximum and minimum institutions! izatiOh. He believe 
these SoC and LoU standards can be applied geherically to all 
innovations, the Innovatieri Cohfiguratibn standard, however, will be 
specific tb each particular Ihnbvation. Ideal (or maximum) and 
acceptable (or minimum) variations of the IC components will be used as 
the le standards and would be defined by the inhbvatibh develbper or. 
some other persbn whb Is closely involved with the innovation and who 
has the responsibility. 
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We have defined operiatibhany bur goal of a cfiange effort in terms 
of the indivfdual users and groups 3f users, and i« have described the 
iieahs that make it possible to ascertain when Re have reached the goal; 
Hbre importantly, these same benchmarks can guide the design and 
delivery of interventions to individuals, to help thern reach the goal of 
institutionalization. Measures of the individual's "concerns" provide 
the basis for determining interventions targeted at resolving self and 
task concerns, so that over time the individual reaches impact stages 
of concern about the innovation. Similarly^ classroom use can be 
assessed md appropriate interventions designed. Thus, the vectors that 
are available to establish the institutional criteria are employed to 
provide the users with facilitative interventions s based on Stages of 
eohcern. Levels of Use and Innovation eonfiguratioh data. The long 
range goal is irstitutiOnalized change; data-based interventions make it 
. possible to effectively support individuals in their efforts to move 
toward Institutionalization. Furthermore, in order to maintaih 
institutionalization, date-based interventions must continue to be 
supplied. 

Professional Develbpmeht of J^ersonneT 

ief believe that change has not compliited its course until the 
innovation users have reached the point of institutionalization, as 
defined by the vectors. For this to happehi many types of interventions 
will be required for the users. The interventions will be delivered 
across time by knowledgeable, skillful change facilitators (Hall and 
fiord, 1986). Because we are developincj an increased knowledge base 
about the characteristics and skills of esffective change facilitators 
(Rutherford, 1985; Murphy, Hulihg-Aostih & Stiegelbauer, 1986), relevant 
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professional developSent for facilitators Is now more widely available, 
thus, in addition to training teachers in how to use IhnDvatibhSi change 
efforts sm also require that facnitatbrs 5e selected trid trained in 
li bw to f acilitate teacher's movement to institutionalized innovation 
use. 

Evaluation 

the Innbvatibh that was expected to provide improved student 
outcomes is all too frequently evaluated one year after introducing it 
into schools. Studert gains are assessed and^ typicallyj the 
anticipated student gains are absent. Also typically absent, but not 
measured i Is whether the Ihhbvatibh has become stabilized or 
institutionalized into teachers' classroom practice. Until the 
innovation is institutionalized and used by teachers in a way that can 
deliver the promised dutcomeSi it makes sense tb delay surrinative 
• evaluatibhs bf the Ihhbvatibh, Hheh the minimal or maximum 
institutionalization criteria have been met by the teacher, student 
outcome evaluation is then reasonable. Furtheri these data abbdt the 
teacher's degree of implementation of the Ihhbvatibh provide a means to 
understand and explain student outcome data, assuming the innovation 
makes a difference. 
folicy betermination 

For those who formulate policy ^ change as a process, with 
ihstitutibnalizatibn as one bf the subprbcesses, is ah important - 
understanding. More specifically, policy makers need to appreciate the 
multiple phases of the process of change which contribute to and 
interrelate to Institutionalization. Institutionalizatibh must 
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be aekhewl edged as the goal to be peached through InUiation and 
implemehtatioh activities. Further, institutionaliiatioR requires 
maintenance, and policy deveVopineht must support this preniise; The 
reality to be recognized is that ihstitutianalizatidh has its beginnings 
in the initiation phase of the change process; the various subprocesses 
are intertwined and must be attended to concurrently. Until policy 
makers take a broad view of the process of change, develop policies that 
support an of the subprocesses, and clefarly articulate ah operational 
definition of the "mature" implemehtor who has achieved 
thstitutibhalizatioh, we are not likely to achieve success in reaching 
institutionalization, which, of course, precludes maintaining it or 
continuation of it. 
In Conciusibh 

Real attention by school improvers to the institutionalization 
. phase of change has been long in coming. For decades it was widely 
expected that the initiation of a change 1h schools would somehow 
miraculously lead to its becoming a part of typical classroom or school 
practice. 

When the "new" becomes familiar » ■old," and routine— that's one way 
to view institutionalizatiohi a process that typically is as long as its 
label. But what does it really mean as the goal of the process of 
change? How do you know when you're there, or that it is timely to 
expect full results of innovation use? that times we believe, is. 
correlated to how each user feels about and what they do with ah 
innovation. Benchmarks and mileposts for assessing ihstitutionalizatioh 
at the individual user level have been presented in this paper. They 
provide definitions , measurement procedures and answers to questions 
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about whether or not and to what degree "they/we are using it" as ah 
establfshed and ongoing practice. 
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The importance of school improvenent as a goal is widely recognized Br*'^ 
by educators and the public at large. State legislators, parents and 01 ,r 
taxpayers as well as school boards and superintendents are exerting pressure 
for schools to Improve. Much of this pressure is being focused oh educational 
leaders and their role in bringing about school improvement. 

For the past five years, researchers at the Research s'nd Development 
Eenter for Teacher Education (RSDCTE) have studied the role of school 
principals and other educational leaders in facilitating school improvement. 
Through this research^ much has been learned about the school improvement 
process and what facilitators do on a day-to-day basis to bring about change 
(Hall, Hord, Guzman, Hu ling-Austin, Rutherford, & Stiegelbauer, 1984; Rail, 
Hord, Huling, Rutherford, S Stieigelbauer, 1983; Hall, Rutherford, 
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Newlove, Herd, Goldsteihi Hulineji S Griffifii 1982; Ratfierford, Hord» 
Hulihg-Austlhi Stiegelbauer, Hdrphys Potinan, Hall, t Muscella, 1985). the 
cumulative findings from this body of research now make it possible to present 
ideas for the selection and training of school leaders, the paper is primarily 
intended for those who view school improvement as a top priority, and provides 
research-based suggestions about 1) selecting those persons who will likely be 
effective as facilitators and 2) training persons to become effective 
facilitators of change. 

It is important to wiphasize that the criteria to be discussed in this 
paper relate to the role gf^d ocatibnal le ad er s in S oftool improvement . A 
district or agency that fias other top priorities for its atttiinistratbrs such 
as strong public and community relations or «anag1hg declining enrol Iments and 
resources would probably find other selection and training criteria more 
relevant to their heeds. 

^The purpose of this paper then is to share findings from the past five 
years of RSDCTE research related to the role of educational leaders in school 
improvement. In doing so* we will discuss the implications related to the 
selection and placement of educational leaders, and the content and process of 
training leaders for school improvement. 

Assumptions Underlying EBAH Research 
The research to be (iiscussed in this paper is grounded in the Concerns 
Based Adoption Model (CBAM) (Hall, Wallace, S Dossett, 1973). The GBAM 
evolved out of extensive research on the change process and particularly 
implementation of educatibhal innovations in schools and college settings. 
Underlying the GBAM model are a number of basic assumptions (Rutherford* Hall, 
A Ruling, 1984): 
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1) Sfiange Is a process ; not an e?ent. 

2) Change Is iade by individuals first* i.i. * the Individual is 
the prinary ft>cus of actions taken for change. 

3) Changi is a high!/ personal experience; everyone reacts differently. 

4) Change entails developmental grosfth in feelings and skins; there 
are identifiable "stages" and "Vevels" of the change process as 
experienced by individuals; 

5) Change is best understood by individuals when it 1s presented or 
described in operational terms, as it would appear when fUlly in use. 

6] Change can be best facilitated when actions are based on the 

diagnosid needs of individuals; a client-centered diagnostic/ 
prescriptive model has benefits for both client and facilitator. 
7) A change facilitator needs to work in an "adaptive/systematic way," 
adapting their interventions to the heeds of the change and clients 
within the change. Further, any interventions or actions taken to 
facilitate change must be directed to individuals first, and 
innovations second. 
Out of this perspective and as a result of ten years of research in 
school Si the CBAH/RIP program has developed and refined a set of conceptual 
frameworks for planning, facilitating, monitoring^ and evaluating change in 
schools. The di^nensions of the CBAM include: 

1) Stages of Concern (SbC), which is used to assess user concerns or 
feelings about a change (Hall, George, & Rutherford* 1977; Newlove S. 
Hall, 1976); 

2) Levels of Use (LoU), whici i^ used to determine the actual extent of 
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use based oh behavioral Indicators (touclcs, HeWlove, S Hall, 1976). 
Both these measures stem from theories of adult development (Fulier* 
1969; 1973) and extensive testing in the field; 

3) Innovation Configurations (IC), which is used to describe tfie 
Innovation Of change (Heck* Stiegelbauef ^ Hall, & touclcs, 1981); and 

4) the Ihtefvehtibh Taxonomy (IT), which describes and categorizes 
actions taken by facilitators in implementing or mohitorihg change 
(Hall & Hord. 1984a}. 

All of these dimensions arjsl field based arid continue to be tested through 
ongoing research by GBAH/RIP staffs various implementation efforts in schools, 
and dissertation studies. A more complete discussion of the CBAM is found in 
Appendix A. The next section ef this paper reviews the research base from 
which the recownendatiOhS are drawn. 



- Five Years of Research: The PTI and High School Studies 

The Principal- "eacher Interaction (PTI) Study conducted over the 198B-81 
school year, fOcuSed bh the fble bf principals as the major facilitator of 
change in their schools. Hhile the literature on leadership presented some 
Indicators of what contributed to effective leadershipi little research had 
been done on principals as facilitators of change. Questions in heed bf 
, clarification included: What are the day-to-day interactions and actions 
>. taken by principals as facilitators of change? How do they organize an 
Implementation effort? How do they support the use of new practices and 
encourage teachers? Do all principals do the same thing? If hot, »*fiat effect 
do these differences have? Are there bthef facilitators involved? 

With questions in mind, the PTI Study focused on nine elementary 

school prir, involved in implementing a curriculum innovation in their 
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seheeli Through s cpwbinatlon of data collection methods, including 
1nterv1e»«i daily logs, and bi-weekly phone contacts, the (Jaily intervention 
behaviors of these principals were surveyed over the course of one school year 
(Han, Hord, Huling* Rutherford, S Stiegelbauisr, 1983). The principals in the 
study were se'''^eted by their district on the basis of district assessment of 
the principal's change facilitating "style" or characteristic leadership 
behaviors. Earlier studies had suggested that the principals' "style" might 
indicate their approach to implemehtatibh and its effsctiveness (Hall, 
Rtitherferdi & Griffin. 1982). SoE, tot), IC and Intervention data were 
collected from teachers st three points during the year to liWDnitor and assess 
the success of implemertation efforts (Hulingi Hall, Hord, i Rutherford, 
1983). Interviews and observations at regular intervals added vital data 
about the schools' response tc the change (Stiegelbauer, Goldstein, & Huling, 
1982). 

The findings from the PTI study were diverse: 1) principals did exhibit 
-different "styles" of facilitation and there was a relationship between 
principal "style" and the effectiveness of implementation efforts (Hall & 
Rutherford, 1983; Muling, Hall, Hord, S Rutherford, 1983); 2) the actions of 
the principal and others ebuld be categorized in tems of the Intervention 
Taxonomy (Hall & Hord, 1984a) which revealed different "game plans" for 
change; and 3) an analysis of interventions from each school, when considered 
In the light of implementation success * suggested the kinds of actions that 
heeded to be taken for effective facilitation. These groupings of actions, . 
called Game Plan Eomponents (GPC's), provided nrore explicit infcrmatijn about 
the nature of interventions (Hord, Huling, S Stiegelbauer^ 1983). Fihallyi 
the study showed that in each school * the principal was not the only 
facilitator. Each school had a second change facilitator (2nd CF) who came to 
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light In the course of iiori Indepth work In the sehool. This facilitator's 
role was different fronii but eoBiplemehtary to, the role of the principal 
(Rordi Stiegeibauer, S Hall, 19845). 

The Principal-Teacher Interactici study provided Infomation about the 
roles of facilitators, in particular the principal ^ the nature of their 
actions contributing to change and the effect of those actions oh teachers. 
Each of the iririovatiohs viewed in the study represented a school wide changes 
requiring the principal to structure efforts to meet the needs of different 
grade levels and individuals. The unit of change in this study was the whole 
school. the nature of the interactions for change is drawn from the 
qualitative and quantitative data bh ihtervehtiohs and their effects, as well 
as the ii^ressibns of research staff collected over the school year (Hall et 
al., 1983}. 

the High School Study , conducted in three phases during the 1982-1985 
school years i took a broader aihd more descriptive view of the change process. 
During Phase I, one or more staff members visited 12 high schools in various 
regions of the U.S. These exploratory visits were made in order to become 
■lore familiar with the organizational structure of the high schools and the 
change efforts taking place, and to examine possible sources of information 
and explore strategies for future data collection efforts (Huling-Austin, 
1984). In each visit, school administrators * department chairpersons, 
teachers and students were interviewed to gain their insights about how change 
occurs, what innovations were present, and how to best conduct research on 
change in high schools. Phase II of the high school study was a descriptive 
study designed to address four major research questions: 

1. What are the types, sources and purposes of change in high schools? 

2. What are the key units (school, department, etc.) of change? 
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3i ahat are the sltdational factors that most influence the change 
process? 

4. How is the change process managed in high schools? 

to answer these^ it was deemed important to look at high schools located 
in different size and type conmunities and with varying change dynamics, that 
is, schools with much change and those that weri more typical for each 
district. Coflmunity types were rural, urban, suburban and mid-size cities; 
the high school size varied with the type of conmunity. Nine sites were 
chosen in 9 states geographically distributed across the nation. At each site 
2 high schools were selected as study schools (N=18), one a typical school and 
the other with much change ongoing. 

Phase III involved 2 high schools and 3 elementary schools in each of 2 
school districts (Rutherford et al., 1985). The purposes of this phase were: 

1. To determine the role of the district office in school change. 

2. To compare the change process in elementary and secondary schools. 

3. To investigate the management of change over the long term, and 

4. To study how leadership affects the change prseess. 

this phase also incorporated visits to some of the original PTI elementary 
schools in order to examine the progress of implementation efforts. Special 
attention was devoted to understarding the rols and function of different 
constituent groups including department chairpersons, district personnel, and 
tiiachers In school improvement jffbrts. 

The High School Study viewed change in terms of the whole system, taken 
in all. Phases I, II, and :il include data frorn over 30 high schools and six 

elementary schools. Findings from the study include information about 
the sources and diversity of changes impacting high schools (Rutherford & 
fluling-Austin, 1984), the nature of leadership for change in high schools 
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{Hall S Guzman, 1984; Hbrd & Miirpfiy, 1985; Hullng-Austih, Stiegelbauer* i 
Kuscella, 1985). situational factors influencing change in high scheols 
(Stiegelbauer, 1984; Stiegelbauei-i Haddad, & Murphyj 1985), the rbliss and 
reactions of teachers (Rutherford & Murphy, 1985), arid the role arid irifluence 
of the district office ori change iri 5oth the high school and elementary school 
(Hall, Hord, 4 Putman, 1985). 

When considered together, the PTI and the High School Study data preserit 
a clearer picture of important variables associated with change. Amorig these 
variables are the riature of change facilitators, change units, changes 
themselves, and of the actions taken to facilitate change efforts. 
Additionally, the data Identify roles involved in the chainge process and 
configurations of readership which are more effective iri school improvement. 

Selection of Educational Leaders 
The High School and Principal-Teacher Interactiori Studies have 
contributed greatly to bur uriderstariding bf the rble arid actibris of leadership 
fbr charig€f. While these studies have also allowed us to develop some 
Hypotheses about effective leadership in general* the findings relate 
specifically to the change process arid leadership fbr school imprbvemerit. The 
roles arid behaviors bf school leaders iri the cbritext of change may be very 
differerit from the roles and behaviors leaders might assume when maintaining 
stability or wearing "other hats." The focus on facilitating school 
improvement is important to this discussibri bf selection bf educational 
leaders. The fihdirigs frbm the twb studies can Inform the processes of 
selection, hiring, and placement of individuals in leadership roles for school 
improt'cment. Additionally, these findings have implications for the seleetibn 
Of change facilitators in many roles, hot orily principals. 
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Tfie term 'facilitator' Is c^e used in our research to indicate anyone 
actively involved in supporting the change process » or irorking with potential 
users to understand and incorporate the change (Stiegelbaueri Nuscella, S 
Rutherford* 1986). A "change facilitator" then, is one who provides 
assf stance to those who are expected to incorporate new attitudes or skills in 
response to a particular change (Hall S Kord, 1986). Research conducted In 
elementary and secondary settings shows that there may be many different 
chariige facilitators in the schools operating in various roles, including 
prirvclpaisi assistant principals, department heads, and teachers. The roles 
these individuals play in the change process are often better characterized by 
the actions and interactions they engaged in than by their formal designation 
In the school. One possible exception to this is the principal. In almost 
cver> school, the principal proves to be a necessary support to the process, 
ever if he or she takes little active role in facilitation (Hall & Hord, 1986; 
Huliiig-AUstin^ Stiegelbauer, ft Muscella, 1985; Stiegelbauer, Muscella, & 
RutNrfordi 1986) • 

the roles of facilitators can be delimlnated according to Ihe kinds of 
acticns undertaken* Every change effort we studied In our research had a 
prirwify, or first, change facilitator (GF). This person had the iwjor 
responsibility for ivianagihg the change and was often the principal. Most 
schools also had a second change facilitator (Hard, Stiegelbauer, & Hall, 
i984a^ 19845; Stiegelbauer, Muscella, ft Rutherford, 1986) who played a 
eomplemehtary role to the first GF and worked in closer contact with teachers, 
or t^rDSpective users. Further, there were often other CFs, teachers or 
district consultants* who worked with the 1st and 2nd CF to proftiote and 
clarify the change. 
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Tfi€se facilitators in i»r,y cases become a change facilitating "team," 
tforkifig tooether to enhance the change process (Hail S Hdrd, 1986); For this 
team to work effectively, the priiwry CF his to be consistent ?h the role as 
leader during the process. Ideally this »»eans delegating and Bonltoring 
responsibilities from the perspective of a long-term plan for the change Which 
reflects the needs of the individuals involved, the specific context, and the 
change Itself (Hall & Hord, 1984b; Rutherford, 196!). This plan includes 
sspecific interventions directed to the heeds of the process (Hord, Huling, i 
Stiegelbauer, 1983; Hord, Stiegelbauer, ft Hall, 1984a). 
Select j on^nd StyU 

Selection issues relating to the change facilitation roles Include: the 
demands of the role, the characteristics that would best mset these demands, 
arid, because of different roles and interactions in a "team" of facilitators, 
the demands and characteristics of interactive facilitatibh. The PTI study 
findings present some guidelines to these issUes in the concept of "style" 
(Hall et al., 1983; Rutherford, Hord, ft Huling, 1983). 

The tern 'style' refers to a characteristic manner in which a leader, or 
facilitator, will approach the task of facilitating change. The PTI study 
hypothesiied that a principal's change facilitating style would influence not 
only the nature of actions taken but the success of implementation as a whole. 
Three change facilitating styles responder. Initiator, manager — Were 
traced, each with a characteristic pattern of behavior. Each also had their 
own attributes in terms Of facilitation (Hall, Rutherford, Hord, ft Huling, 
1984). The ihitiator style, however, had the greatest success as correlated 
with implementation on the classroom level (Huling, Hall, Hord, ft Rutherford, 
1983). 
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?ery briefly, the three styles are as follows (Hall S Hdrd, 1984b; 
Rdtfierfordi 1984). Leaders with the Reipooder change faclHtat^ng style place 
heavy enphasis on allowing teachers and others to take the lead, they see 
their primary role as adnlnlstratlve, yet emphasize the personal side of their 
Interactions with teachers and the conmunity. They are often good public 
relations people. TFiey tend to deal with decision maHng on a 
moment^tOHnoment basis and have short term goals that change as situations in 
the school demand. Responder style leaders let things happen, lifhen Working 
with other individuals who Have their own vision for the change,, their public 
relations talents enhance the sense of support necessary for the process « 
Alternately t their short term goals limit the depth of activity needed over 
time to Institutionalize the change. 

The leader with the Hanager change facilltatihg style varies more in 
iiis/her behavior and considers the longer range interests of teachers, the 
schOQli and the district when making decisions. They are efficient 
admihistratbrs and see that basic jobs are done well, yet Will protect their 
teachers from overload. They respond to changes that are prioritized by the 
district or by school need and actively work with teachers to Implement those 
changes. Hariager style leaders help things happen, they are often Well liked 
by teachers and work smoothly with a team. Often they are Hmited in their 
ability to delegate effectively and become overly involved in specific 
projects. 

leaders with the JnltlAtor change facilitating style seize the lead and 
makes things happen, occasionally at the expense of others' interests. They 
have a strong) vision of what the school can be and base their actions 
accordingly. Decisions are made in relation to the school's goaU and in 
terms of what is best for students, teachers, and themselves. In that order. 




Th&y will eften reinterpret district programs arid policies to batter salt the 
heeds of their school. They will posh teachers strongly to adopt changes they 
see as necessary. Initiator style leaders wake things happen. In a school 
where they are well received by teachers and in league with district/school 
interests, they are the most effective facilitators. In a setting that 
resists their vision , or where there is a conflict of interest, this style 
could be disruptive. 

As this brief description might indicate, each style ihcdrpbrates a range 
of behaviors that contributes to ah approach to wbrlcihg with school 
Improvonehts. The Pfl and High School Study data suggest, however, that while 
an individual's behaviors may change from situation to situation 'style' tends 
to remain fairly constant. The behavior? relating to effective change 
facilitation, however, can be learned (Ratherfdrd, 1984). Further, leaders 
may utilize brie set of behaviors relating to a 'style' with one innovation and 
a different set with another, given the priority of the change. This approj.eh 
seems to be especially true of manager style leaders. 

In cdnsidering leadership for change, selection could be based on a 
cbmbihatibn of perceived leadership style and the needs of a specific setting. 
From the PTl data, it was found that initiators and managers had a higher 
implementation success than responders. Managers' schools had better climates 
than did initiators' i Both managers and initiators had better school 
climates, as perceived by teachers, than responders'. For example, a 
re^pohder style principal or leader could contribute to a liCk of focas within 
a school improvement effort, leaving individuals to sort things but for 
themselves. An ihhbvatibri lacking "push" frbrn a leader often seemed to find 
its way to the bottom of teachers' priority lists. Alternately, in a setting 
characterized by a group of self-motivated, independent teachers, an initiator 
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style flight be seen as directivei whereas a manager style could jsrovlde the 
support i directf bh, arid potential teamwork that Would contribute to a change* 
and allow teachers to create their own sense of vision. thuSi Sileetibri must 
consider the needs of tfte context as well as the strengths of the 
facnitator(s). Howevefi a manager or respbrider leader who works well with a 
specific setting could more successfully plan change projects by incorporating 
some of the behaviors correlated with the initiator style. Specifically, by 
clearly articulating a vision and translating it into clear objectives, 
leaders ley enhance the change process. 
Selectitth jna^ains 

Another consideration In selecting leadership for change irivblves 
leadership teams. The High School Study iri particular Indicated that in many 
settings a nuinber of facllitatbrs would work together to promote the change. 
These facilitators would then take on different roles, one being the Drimary 
facilitator, another the second CF, and occasionally^ bther EFs would be 
involved (Hall & Hofds 1986; Hulirig-Aastiri, Stiegelbauer, a Huscella, 1985; 
Stiegelbauer, Huseella, & Rutherford, 1986). A look at these teams Indicated 
that there may be a con^liiwntary relationship between facilitators of 
different styles. In building a "CF team" persbris with cbmplemehtary styles, 
interests t and expertise should be selected rather than those persons who have 
the same strengths arid weaknesses. Hall and Hord (1986) present a detailed 
discussion of the roles and characteristics of leadership teams. 
Selection and Roles 

to select the primary charige facilitator, corisideration needs to be given 
to some of the attributes of that role, such as providing vision and push, 
structuring a plan, monitoring, providing consistent leadership, modelirig 
expectations, and corsnuni eating about the change arid progress with it. Since 
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the primary chairige facilitator heeds to he in overall coninahd of tfie process, 
tfiis person sRoald Be in a position of credibility and authority. In most 
Instances^ it is the principal, assistant principal, departnent headi or 
someone in line authority. 

Based on the style or characteristics of the person chosen as the primary 
facilitator, second GFs can be selected because of their complementary style, 
their placement In the school, or both. Second CFs tend to work more closely 
^with teachers about the change. They should monitor in a noh-threatehihg way 
In order to provide feedback and correction to teachers. Second EFs may also 
model behavior relating to the change. Initially, they do not need to be 
experts on the change itself, but they need to be willing to teucome e.nperts in 
order to be credible to teachers. Further^ they should be able to work with 
the primary CF in planning arid mbriitdririg the process. Persons in roles such 
as resource teachers, assistant principals, grade level leaders, or department 
headf, who are used to working closely with teachers would likely be the best 
choice (Hall* S Hord, 1986i Stiegelbauer, Muscella, S Rutherford, 1986). 

The Training of Educational Leaders 
Reconmendations for training are based on "the premise that good skills, 
developed through good training are heeessary for good facilitators" 
(Rutherford, Halh S Newlbve, 1982, p, 31). As discussed in the previous 
section, all persons involved in change facilitation should be Included in the 
training process. Research conducted by RIP shows that generally, first CFs 
do not give cdnsideratiori to the cdrifigurations of leadership they use in 
change efforts (Rulirig-Austih, Stiegelbauer ^ £ Huscella, 1985). Vet, 
synthesis of research findings suggests that "with some common, and 5ome 
specialized, training and clarifications of their mutually supportive roles... 
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facilitation effectiveness and Implementation success in school improvemeht 
efforts could be greatly enhanced" (Hord^ Halli S StiegelbaUeri 1983, p. 32); 
Perhaps first CFs should begin to attend to the process of fbriiing a team for 
school improvement. 

Conmon sense, as well as research, acknoi^ledges that not all roles on a 
change facilitation team are of equal importance. Yetj selection and training 
of persons in each role rather than reliance on their emergence by chance is 
Important in forming a team for effective change facilitation (Huling-Austin, 
Stiege1bauer» S Nuscella, 1985}. Some understanding of each of the CF roles 
fiould enhance the Interaction among the roles, the previous section of this 
paper discussed the Impact of roles on the selection process. See Hall and 
Hbrd (1986) for a detailed discussion of the roles which could be included in 
i change facilitation team. 

Another guide for a training program is the realization that factors 
underlying concerns theory also apply to training change facilitators. 
Gonsistehtly, the research has confirmed that change is a process for 
facilitators too (Hord ft Goldstein, 1982; Hord, ffuling, ft Stiegelbaueri 1983). 
In keeping with this premise^ those involved in training should realize that 
it requires a coniiiifineht of time and effort over a substantial period. This 
consideration will be discussed in greater detail later in this paper. 

training is a multiple level task (Figure 1). What do you teach persons 
to enhance their performance as change facilitators? Row do you transmit that 
information? These questions serve as the core of training educational 
leaders for change facilitation. The what and how are supported by the 
theoretical bases of the change process and adult learning theory. Each layer 
adds to the richness of the previous layer. In this section, the content 
process of training will be discussed in depth. 
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FIGURE 1 
MutTiPtE Levels of Traininis 
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Tfte Eontei^t of Tralnlng 

The research clearly shows that there Is "the need for principals fand 
other CFs3 to use the data sources availafele to them .... In many cases * 
information is not readily, apparent to principals [and other CFs] in their 
day-to-day activities end can only be gathircd through formal data-gathering 
methods" (Huling, Hall, S Hofds 1982, p. 23). The Gohcerns Based Adoption 
Model (CBAM) provides bOth diagnostic and prescriptive dimensions for use by 
trained change facilitators. Appendix A furnishes a detailed discussion of 
the diagnostic and prescriptive components of the CBAM. »hile particular CF 
roles Bight be ii»re involved with certain dimensions of the model, general 
familiarity with the GBAH is needed by all change facilitators, the CBAM is 
the content to be used in training tducational leaders in roles as effective 
change facilitators. 

Further, research conducted at both the elementary and high school levels 
show? personal attehtibh, by a change facilitator, is necessary in school 
Imprdvemeht efforts (Hall, Rutherford, & Griffin^ 1982s Rutherford S Murphy, 
1985). The research also indicates that change facilitators can take action 
which can influence teachers' use of instructional innovations. Therefore* 
■appropriate training of principals [and other CFs3 in effective 
intervening -° is a much needed link to the improvement of practice by 
teachers" (Herd S Goldstein^ 1982, pp. 21-22). 

The diagnostic diinehsiohs of CBAM, Stages of Concern, Levels of Use, and 
Innovation Configurations, allow a change facilitator to probe the user system • 
for information. Stages of Concern (SoC) focuses on perceptions of feelings 
Individuals have about ah innovation, tevels of Use (LoU) focuses on whether 
or not ah individual is using an innovation. The third diagnostic dimensioni 
Innovation Configurations (IC), focuses on the innovation rather than the 
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user. IG provides a frameworlc for seeing exactlj' what jsarts of the innovatieh 
are feeing used and In what waj^s. using these tools s change faellltatbrs 
have data with which to plan appropriate interventions. 

Figure 2 shows the interactive nature of the eSAM. The change 
faci]itat€5r has access to a resource system and to the CBAM tools for 
cbllectihg diagnostic infomation about individuals and the innovation during 
the process of change. After using the diagnostic dimensions. Stages of 
Concern, Levels of Use* and Innovatibh ebnfiguratibh, the change facilitstoi* 
can make cbncefns-based ihtefvehtibhs. As the research indicates, CFs use the 
GBAW to gather data and to take appropriate action, the tools can be used 
over and over to monitor both the Individuals and the innovation. 
Facilitation then becomes a result of the interaction between the 
facilitatbr(s) and the target group. 

The prescriptive dimension of the CBAM provides a framework for action. 
This. move to action is based on data gathered by CBAH's diagnostic dimensions. 
As a result of learning how to Use the practical CBAH tools, there are several 
applications for change facilitators. One involves the setting of goals for 
tfie use of u new program. Using the descriptive dimensions of the CBAH makes 
it possible to articulate clearly how individuals should change and what the 
innovation should look like in Use. A second application involves the design 
of trainiha and other interventions to help individuals implement the 
ihhbvatiop, keeping in mind the goals that have been established, the 
developmental nature of concerns and the use and the resources available. As 
implementation progresses, the CBAH concepts and tools can be applied to 
menitbr and evaluate the extent and quality of use of the innovation. 

While knowledge about change theory and use of teams will enhance the 
change facilitation process, it must be kept in mind that the change process 
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is unique to each situation. Vh.) using the diagnostic GBAH tooisi change 
facilitatofs must be able to 'see" the ihhbvatibh within the entire context. 
Figure 3 shows some of the variables that can Impact a system. Unique 
cbnibihatibns of characteristics at each site will flavor the rature of 
interventions. For example, research shows that "ths factors having the most 
Influence . . . adJiiinistrationi faculty, district, and ceiTinuhity — were seen 
by researchers to h«ve greater variance across all sites in the way and degree 
tb which they influenced the change process'' (Stiegelbauer, 1984, p. 18). 
Understanding of the site's particular variation .^ill enhance the change 
facilitator's role. The School Ecology Survey (Hall S Griffin, 1982) aho the 
Situational Factors Checklist (Stiegelbauer, Haddad, fi Murphy, 1985) are two 
instruments developed during the RIP research studies which may help CFs "tune 
in* to their unique context. 
The Process of Training 

,Jyst as ihdwiduals involved in a school level change have concerns about 
the ihhbvatibh, change facilitators have concerns about their role, "the 
concerns a person has at any point in time feletive to his role in 
facilitating school improvement will reflect the feihds of heeds he has and 
will determine what kinds of essistahce will be most helpful" (Rutherford, 
Hall, ft Wewlbve, 1982, p. 55). Therefore, the process of training being 
recomnende'^ is partially based on the assumptions of cbricrrhs theory, 
discussed earlier In this paper. 

Another cbhsideratibh in structtiring a training program for change 
facilitators is the research findings about adult learning theory. Like many 
other social science fields, adult learning research provides many specialized 
theories. Howevers Oja (1979) provides a comprehensive review and synthesis 
of the major literature in this field. Based oh the review, end her own 
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history In staff development^ she identifies some elements for cbrisideration 
in structuring a training program for adults: 

li Recognize teachers* [and CFs] reasons for participating in various 

staff development activities in terms of their life agei JSnd career 

cycle transitions* 

2. Recognize the developmental stages of teachers [and EFs]. 

3. Respond flexibly and differentially to various stage perspectives, 
4« Develop a working knowledge of the complexities of the unique 

context of each school, 
these elements are similar to those already expressed in the assumptions about 
change. A training program for adults must give careful attention to such 
principles when structuring the delivery of the content. 

Synthesis of five years of research by RIP and adult learning theory 
suggests a process for training consisting of interaction between two major 
elements: concepts and applications. The process reconmends the presentation 
of CBAM concepts t a period of applications and a reviews refinement* or 
extension of the concepts as i^eedback. this cycle is rej^eated over ah 
extended period of time. As mehtibhed previously, it is important that all 
SaTibers of the CF team be trained together so that they may develop a cofnnon 
background and understanding. 

Just as in teacher trainings change facilltetbr training heeds to be 
oh-gbihg with coaching and support along the way (Hord i Huling-Austin, in 
pressi Joyce & Showers, 1982). Therefore, the process of training discussed 
here, is a developmentfiil process i not a one-shot affair. A year-long training 
programs consisting of monthly or bi-mbnthly sessibhs^ is optimal in that it 
allows participants time tb reflect bh and practice what they have learned. 
As the cycle of training continues, the CBAM concepts presented may become 
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more refined arid situttion specifics or participants may apply the gsnerei 
concepts in a variety of settings; Bhother tfie concepts are applied to a 
broad or narrow situation, the cyclical nature of the training process* 
presehtatioh, applicaticn, and feedback, remains constant. 

As the cycle of training continueSs applieatiehs often are utilized in an 
actual, on-going change process. As de xribed by Stiegelfeauer, Huscella, and 
Rutherford (1986) * the change unit has unique characteristics, such as si^e 
and organization, which interact with tfie proposed change and tha change 
facilitator. As the cycle of training continues, the GF may use applications 
that are s»ost effective in a particular situation. While initial applications 
may be a trial and error, continued applications often involve adjustments 
necessitated by interactions ajnong the change urit, the GF, and the 
innovation. As the CF works more intensely within the change unit, 
'appropriate feedback may take oh a very interactive format such as coaching, 
'to d^al with site-specific demands. 

So, while the cycle of training remains stable, the concepts can be 
presented using various formats which may include workshops, individual 
instruction i and bh-site coaching. Applicaticn of the CBAM concepts may be 
accomplished through paper and pencil assignments, interviews, and casual 
discussions. Feedback may also be completed using various methods. However, 
when selt?ctihg a strategy for fmplemehtation, ihfbrmatibh about the specific 
situation i the assumptibhs of concerns theory, and precepts from adult 
learning theory should interact. Any technique compatible with these three, 
governing principles would be appropfiate as part ef a training process; 

Sunria ry 

Based on five years of research In elementary and secondary schools 
examining the changf. process, this paper made recommendations about the 
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selection and training of educational leaders, these recomnendations were 
grounded in the assumptions underlying the CBAM. Furthir* ft was assumed that 
those engaged in training had school fmprovemeht as a prfiaary goal for 
educational leaders. 

Selection can be partially based on the "styles" of educatioial leaders. 
Certain styles seem to be more effective in facilitating school imprbvelheht 
.than others. However, selection need net be limited to a single criterion. 
Rather^ for tiost effective faeilitatidh to occur, change facilitation teams 
should be In place. The creation and functioning of teams suggest the use of 
additional criteria for selection. 

The very existence of a team concept should be considered during 
selection. Individuals determined to lead es "rugged individualists" probably 
would not function efficiently in a team of facilitators. Similarly ^ the 
roles to be fulfilled, first, second, and third CF^ should be determined. 
Hall. and Hord (1986) discuss the specific tasks necessary for completion by 
the different rdless. 

Hhile style can serve as a guide in selecting educational leaders* the 
rkeeds of the specific situation and the interactions among team roles must 
also bi considered. If some of the roles are already functioning, selection 
for additional roles should seek to complement those already in operation for 
cschool Improvement. Because people and situations are so diverse, there are 
^0 absolutes to be applied in selection. Rather, the reconinehdatiohs in this 
paper may be a framework for usp in the selection of educational leaders for^ 
school imprbvemeht . 

it stands to reason that individuals who will be leading seheel 
improvement efforts should be trained in change faeilitatidh processes. The 
Concerns Based Adoption Model (CBAM} offers diagnostic and prescriptive tools 
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tfiat can Be bsed in numerous situations, the CBAH is a tested and practical 
iethod which can enhance the effeetiveriess of trained facilitators by 
providing tools for data cbl lection and a gblde for action. 

the process of trainir^g must include the entire CF team ird ixtehd over a 
sustained time period. Inclusion of all m«t!befs of the GF team provides 
practice srarking together as well as reinforcement for the importance of all 
roles. By ednmittihg to training over a period of time, which includes 
'applications and feedback, the CF team is "living" the process necessary for 
effective school improvement. 

Final thoughts 

The recbiSnehdatfohs for selection speak to both the preservice and 
ihservice training of educational leaders. On the preservice level, persons 
interested in school leadership positions can be made aware of potential 
styles and their impact dh school improvement. AlsOs the strengths of a 
change facilitation team can be explored. During inservice, emphasis may be 
placed oh the definition of roles and the priority of functions necessary for 
school improvement. 

the training recd!?inehdatiohs, just as those related to selection, may 
apply to both the preservice and inservice levels. On the preservice level, 
*M academic year makes modeling the process difficult. However, the cyclical 
process can easily be taught. Ideally, ihservice training should model the 
cyclical training process discussed in this paper. 

The content of the training, the CBAM, can be ihedrpbrated as a standard, 
part of the preservice curriculum. General familiarity with CBAM and its 
undeflyihg assumptidhs will allow persons entering the arena of school 
improvement to formulate a theoretical and practical framework for action. 
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Ongoing inservice training in the GBAH will provide oppbrtanities for persons 
©n a GF team to practice in specific situations and receive tailored feedback. 

Tfie suggestions presented in this paper are based on the assuihption that 
those considering the ideas are contriitted to school lilpreveneht. That 
comtiitment will be reflected in the time and training specially allocated to 
topics relating to school improvanent. It will also be reflected through the 
creation and support of change facilitation teams. As simplistic as it 
sounds, a basic assumption underlying the CBAM must apply to the ssieetibn and 
training of educational leaders for school iBiprovement. That is, "Change is a 
process i not an fsvent." 
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Appendix A 
The £ohcerhs-BAscd Adoption Model 

Di a gnost ic Components of the CBAH 

the three diagnostic cbmponents of the model are the Stages of Concern 
(S©C)i Levels of Use (hbU). and Innovation Configuration (IC). they can be 
iised separately or together, depending on the type of data needed to assess a 
situation. 

Stages of Concern About the Iiihovttion (Hall, fieorge, A Rutherford, 
1977) Is based oh the developtitehtal Sork of Francis Fuller (1969). this 
aioehsibh describes seven categories of concerns Individual s experience with 
varying intensities as they undergo the change process. These range from 
early concerns about 'selfj" to eoheerns abcut "task," and finally to concerns 
about "Impact." Reliable and valid procedures have been developed for 
Seasi^ring the seven Stages of Concern. For example » the Stages Of Concern 
^estionnalre (SoCQj consists of 35 items »h1ch the respondents rate on a 
Likert scale. Five items rept-eseht each of the seven Stages of Concern. 
Estimates of internal reliability range from .65 to .86. Perhaps the most 
useful interpretations of this data are derived from analysis of the profiles 
that are made from displaying the percentile values, converted from raw 
scores i for each scale en a grid. A complete explanation of various analyses 
techniques is available through a variety of publications (Newlove & Hall, 
1976; Hall, Seorge, & Rutherford, 1977; Parker ft Griffin* 1979). 

ievets^f 4Jse (Hall, Loucks» Rutherford, ft Newlove, 1975) describes how. 
performance changes as the teacher becomes more familiar with an Innovation 
and more skillful at us'^hg it. Eight distinct Levels of Use (LoU) have been 
identified. Individuals first "orient" themselves to the Innovation. 
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Usually, first signs of use fire found at the •Mechanical" level where olanning 
Is short^tem and organization and coordination of the innovation ire 
disjointedi As experience Increases ^ Innovation users move to the •Routine" 
level and eventually may reach various levels where changes In the Innovation 
begin to occur. A casual interview procedure may be used to informally assess 
L6U. A iiidre systematic procedure may be conducted by trained and certified 
toll interviewers (tbucfcSi Wewlove, t Halh 1976). 

Innovation Configuration (Hall ft tbucks, 1978) describe: the various 




forms of an Innovation that result when users "adapt" it for their particular 
situations. With this concept^ the iiajor operational components of an 
Innovation ^re Identified along with possible variations of each component. 

^hese descriptions are stmiiarized on ah Innovation Configuration (IC) 
Checklist (Hecki Stiegelbauer, Hall, ft Loucks, 1981) which is used to identify 

fthe particular cbhfigUratldh currently in use. 

^ ^Prescrlptiv^^mehsibn of the EBAH 

Intervention taxonomy (Hall ft Hord, 19845; Hall, Zigarmi, ft Hord, 1979) 
provides a structure for the change facilitator to plan a change effort. It 
Is characterized by five planned or sponsored levels: Pol icy* Game Plan* 
Strategy, Tactic, and Incident. The levels are distinguished generally by 
their sizei magnitude or scope, and the extent of their impact. Another level 
which results from unplanned effects and actions are known as •mushrooms." 

Planning of change efforts is crucial to their success. "The plan* 
departure from it, and the restructuring of the plan are the rubric which . 
direct the actions of the change facilitator during the Implementation 
process" (Stiegelbauer^ Huscellaj ft Rutherfo'"d| 1986 j p. 26). According to 
PTl data (Hall et al., 1983) the likelihood of successful Implementation is 
Increased when four particular 6an>e Plan Components (GPCs) are in operation. 
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These GPGs are: developing supportive organizational arrangejnents^ training^ 
providing consoltation and reinforcement . and nwnitoring and evaluatingi The 
nature of the components and examples i^roni the research base are discussed in 
detail by Stiegelbauer, Muscella. and Rutherford (1986). 
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Bett^ Ward, President 

Center for Interactive Research 
San Franclscot Callfc ila 



As r read the papers I was struck with two things. One of wfiich is how 
ntieh Levels of Use ^ Stages of Concern ^ and aspects of the research that's been 
done by this groop are part of our culture. You just don^t think of doing 
anything new without these things popping into your head now. It is a real 
compliment to them. |n the fifteen years they've been working in the area* 
they^ve shwm us how to get an innovation used by the fact that they're so much 
a part of the whole culture of change and improvement in education. You are to 
be complimented on that. 

I* inyself* bavi s^nt the last two or three years working oh school 
imprbvemeht activities with school improvement teams and 1 have questions about 
things that are In the papers which, onfortunately you, the audiencej probably 
haven't beard about yet. Howevir, Vm going to raise them because they are the 
things I want to know more about. This is your next series of whateversi yeo 
guys. 

In terms of Shirley's paper in particular, although it's ah issue across 
all of them I thinks one of the things I find useful to keep in my mind when 
I^m thinking of myself as a facilitator is Michael Fullan's support and 
pressure balance issue. In Shirley's paper, in terms of institutionalizationi 
I^woold like to talk with her a lot more about how, when you really get this 
thing institutionalized, you keep the pressure going so that ybij get the 
refinement and extension, so that it just doesn't become a routine that looses 
all of its zip and zing. I know she has a lot of answers but it is one of the 
topics to which rd like a whole session devoted. 

In Suzie's paper, I^d like a whole session to explore a comment she makes 
that adaptive facilitation ends up being what most people have to dc to keep 
things going at a high level of Implementation and movement toward 
Institutionalization. that» to me* sounds like it's going to be a very 
complicated, very affective j as i^ll as objective, kind of action on the part 
of people^ I want to know how to train people to do that or else how to dp it 
%se1f. That's « whole area of interest on which we could spend a lot of time. 

In Sheila^s paper^ she does review the kinds of instructional leaders and 
managers that they found in their studies of the principal s--tO do a quickie, 
responder, managert and initiator. My whole question is* and she doesn't 
really come out and say this in the papery is One a better facilitator than 
another? If I've got one and I'm stuck with him (I've got some of these 
responders this year) what do I do? What I did wgs made the teachers into the 
initiator. That's another whole big session. 

0h the final one, with the teachers' contribition to school improvement ^ 
Tn really intrigued with the whole issue of how can we be sure the 
Implementation and the improyement Is happening when you've got such good 
fakers involved? the whole issue of how does one really get inside the school 
where you* fs working to make surethat you've just hot created a lot of 
activity rather than what you really hoped to have generated, even though tha* 
activity gives people often a high and a feeling of real importance that 



somethihg_1s happening; I sometimes do jast irhat_Sene and his crew have done 
and set bacfc and say wait a minute! Are they just having fun? 

- Those are the areas that I, myself, would like to spend days ch. If you 
were still going on, I'd say let's start a whole new series of research and 
take a look at there areas. 
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Ron Brandt, Executive Editor 
Association of Supervision and_Curricu1uin Devilopment 

Hashingtoni D.C. 



I hope you win get a ehehce to read tfiese papers because the brief 
presentatf on doesn't do them full justice. I read them with great interest, 
even excitement, because J thinR it Is Intenectually stimulating to sample the 
knowledge this team has developed. To me It is a good example of progfantiiatic 
research: a group of scholars who hang in there over a period of time te 
produce a growing body of infonnation^ It is iaterestlhg that the Department 
of Education, and before that the US Office of Education, has many times called 
for prograwnatic research j and it is sad, tbjue, that an organization with such 
a fine pfograffina tic research emphasis is no more. I am especially pleased to 
have the Chance to participate in this session because, while this may not 
exactly be their swan song, it certainly Is a turning point for them. That is 
a shame. 

^ I read the papers with some embarrassmerit and chagrin also, because of n\y 
own experience in trying to bring about change in institutions and what the 
papers told me about how badly I did it. For example, as associate 
superintendent in a medium^siied school district, I thought iriy role was 
primarily to work with committees to prepare position papers that described 
beautiful i Idealistic changes we wanted to bring about in the schools and then 
to get the board of education to approve those Toyely documehtSi That was my 
chief activity, aside from making speeches about how important these changes 
were that needed to be made. Very seldom did the Changes get implemented as 
well as I hoped they would. 

' - earreatly, we're changing techhol^^ the office where I am editor of 
Edu cational leader ship . All of our editors are learning how to edit on-line 
ysing computers . Ri ght now they're supposed to be practicing a hew word 
processing program, but some of them are finding other things that keep them 
busy. The new way is hard and it's tempting to use familiar routines. I am 
worried! I have to get back home and start rethinking my game plan for this 
enterprise. 

Hhat do we have here? Be have a body of authoritative knowledge about how 
schools have successfully managed a i.-^ 11 defined change. (I choose those words 
fairly carefully.) It is in the tradi ion of the effective schools and the 
effective teaching research. It ssys, "Let's look at some examples that have 
worked" and "What about these things made them wOrk?" That's helpful. 

Ife are brought face-to-face in the last paper with the teachers' 
perspective on change and that, to me, is especially enlightening. Now, 
everybody in this room probably suspected some of what the paper documents, buf 
We didn't want to hear it, We haven't paid enough attention to it most Of the 
time. That paper offers specific advice for how to pay attehti bh to it. 
Another paper has very constructive suggestions for how to train leaders. 
Another gives Us a practical—fairly practical —systema* way of operationally 
defining the fuzzy Concept of institutibnalizatibn. wfii^ think is very ^ 
Impressive. The paper explains clearly what it would mean If an innovation 
were implemented, what it would mean if it were ihstltutlonalized. As it 
mehtibhs in the paper (It Isn't my Idea) applying an operational definition 
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-«eans_ that evaluation ean^be se iueh sounder 6ecause many times In tfie past 
schools -have trie* to evaluate Innovations that weren't In fact Implemented and 
ieertaihly not ihstitutibnalired. The evaluation report said It d1dn*t iierk but 
In fact It wasn't even there. 

- alwaysi the papers also raise many questions as ffell. If there were 
another two hour session, the presenters could probably answer liny of these 
'quest1ons--or If they couldn'ts they could tell how they would hope to answer 
them In the years ahead. 

: 1^ ftfst ^iuestlon Is about the EBA^ Who ainlnlstered them In 

these studies? Bho can a*?inlster them and under what circumstances? Mho 
should aSlnlstervthem? In most cases I assume that the research reported here 
^Is based on Information generated^ people well trained in use of these tools, 
most of them outsiders to the change efforts they ere studying. How does that 
effect the si tuaiion^ if let's say* a school district wants to train people to 
use these tools? How much ticie and effort would be required? Does the typical 
school district have the resources to be able to generate all these data? 

Secondly, there is an implication throughout the papers that use of these 
tools Willi in fact, result in far mr>re successfuMmplementation and 
ihstitutlonallzatipn of programs. I don't recall finding much evidence in the 
papers themselves that that is the case. Let me offer an analogy. A year of 
so ago^ I got an article from a man who cited a lot of recent research on the 
English language that he said sheds light On the teaching of spelling. He 
showed that spelling patterns jMke more sense than they often seem to If you 
pay attention to the underlying root words (you can remember that the second 
vowel in^"rec1tation'' is an i by thinlcing of "recite"). I was Impressed, so I 
asfced some reviewers to read the article. One reviewer asked, "Is there any 
evidence that these new Insights, when actually used in a classroom with third 
graders, do produce kids who can spell better?" When I asked the author that 
he said, "Itell, not very muchj no." But that's the test* isn't it? 



I think Of the work of people like Tom Good and Doug Brows who, on the 
tasis of classrop observations, developed a model for how to teach 
mathematicsi then trained some teachers who hadn't been using the techniques 
and found that they could In fact boost math scores, that's the kind of 
evidence I am looking for. I'd like to be able to says^YeSi we can go Out and 
train some strangers to use these tools, people who don't ordinarily make 
successful changes in schools^ Then we stay away, and they bring about 
successful change by using these tools." I don't find any evidence in the 
papers that that has yet been done. 

I also have a question about teachers. The paper says there are two quite 
different approaches a leader can employ. One is to use the CM" TOdel: 
teachers will implement the program because they have the resources to do it* " 
they know exactly what they are supposed to do and so forth. The other 
strategy is to encourage teacher-initiated change* I'd like to Snow abbot the 
relationship between these two approaches. Does the EBAH approach still apply 
when changes areteacher-ihitiatedi or isn^t it needed under those 
circumstances? I'm sure these are the sorts of questions the people on the 
panel would love to try to answer as well. 
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t'*«^nl"9_paper raised some questionsj tod. It iinplles that If 
*™A?AStrators want p who are initiatdrSi they mdst select the right 

PfoPjeirm very Interested in whether leaders can be trajitej as well. Can we 
teach principals how to bring about change? There is a very weak statement in 
the_paper that future principals should "be made aware of" these findinys. I'm 
wondering just how useful It is only to malce them "aware of" the knowledge that 
some types of people are better leaders than others. 

Team training Is another interesting idea. One of the papers suggests 
that school systems train teams of change facilitators rather than expecting 
ene^fndividual to be the superleader. Again, Is this an inference, oris there 
evidence-^npt that in some schools teams distribute leadership functions 
successfully— but that people can be trained to provide team leadership? Is it 
just an assumption that this wouTdTe a good idea, or do the authors know, in 
fact, that it's true? 

One last point: I mentioned earlier that these researchers have produced 
a body of knowledge about how people have successfully managed the 
Implementation of well -structured changes. A lot of the things 1 would like to 
see done in education are not at all well structured; they^re just what seems 
like a good idea. I don't know what their Implications are. If you asked me 
to make a nice Innovation Cohfigufatleh checklist, | wouldn't be able to do it 
The teachers involved would have to work it put with me if we agreed that it 
was worth doing. It seems to me that some of the most worthwhile changes are 
like that: we can^t pin down precisely what the results ought to look like 
three months from now; Those who try it would have to learn tdgether as they 
went. 



I make that point just to be diSplitatieus, of course. The fact is that 
even when we don 't^ndw: exactly how something will go, we can sit down together 
and work out what we thin* the model might look like. I confess that I'd 
rather do that than just blunder into it although, in fact, throughout most of 
my career, I've mostly just blundered. 
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1 z zTHE FACI1.ITATI9N 0F ERANGE 
^ IN EtEHENTARY AND SEeQNDARY SeRDGhS — 

SIMItARITIES, DIFFERENEESj AND INTERAETIONS ABOUT TRE PROeESS 

Suzanne M. Stiegelbauer 

Deborah Muscella 
Hi Hi am L. Rutherford 

Involved in the process of writing on any topiCt is deciding where is the 
right place to start. This is certainly true when writing about school 
change. The issue of change, and specificany educational change^ is a big 
one. All sorts of things can be influences on change — from what the change 
is to whom the change is impacting to hdw-ma^y changes ere going on at once 
and the 4nteractions between these variables. 

this paper is overtly titled the Facilitation of Ghange in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, eovertly, however, what we are talking about is what 
happens to schools in the process of change and what practitioners can do to 
better structure and facilitate that process, the purpose of this paper is to 
examine the process of change and the role of the change facilitator in the 
context of both the elementary and the secondary school. To do so, we are 
drawing on research experience with many schools involved with different kinds 
of changes. 

The work conducted by the Research oh the Improvement Process (RIP) 
Program over the past decade has allowed a group of researchers to study a 
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variety of Inhovatidris Iri various schools across the eduritry* The ebnceptdal 
basis for this research has been the ebhcerhs Based Adoption Model (Hall, 
Wallace & Dossett, l973). To date, however, information about the change 
process, derived from the separate contexts of elementary and high schools^ 
has hot been considered comparatively. This is the major purpose of this 
paper — to develop a set of principles which address the issues of the 
successful school change process in both the elementary and the high school 
context. Several questions are germane to this task: 

1. What is the role of the principal in school change? 

2. Who is the second change facilitator and other change facilitators 
and what is the nature of their roles? 

3. What actions and interventions are taken for change? 

4. What are the similarities and differences between the two levels of 
schools in the change process? 

the quotation below^ from Change Wasters ^ provides one frame from which to 

begin to answer these questions: 

the tools of change masters are creative and interactive; they 
have an intellectual, a conceptual, and a cultural aspect. 
Change masters deal in symbols and visions, and shared 
understandings as well as thfitechniques and trappings of their 
own specialties. (Kahter, 1984^ p. 395) 

In viewing the change process, we are looking in part at the unique techniques 

and trappings which change masters in schools employ to influence the system 

to accept the desired change. An analysis of the way in which these change 

masters^ or facilitators^ cbrrniuhicate their vision and put their symbols into 

action is required for a* comparison of a successful change process at the 

elementary and high school levels. 

An outline for the discussion in this paper is as follows: first, a 

brief history of the ideas and research on change conducted by the CBAM/RIP 
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research team is presented. Next, based on this baclcgrbuhd and research 
conductedi we present an analysis of some of the major variables Involved in a 
change effort. Some of these variables, like roles of facilitators and 
leaders, types of changes, ^and units of change, can interact differently In 
each setting. Others, like the actions for change suggested by the game plan 
components (GPCsj vary little from setting to setting. Finally, ca?;e study 
examples are presented, illustrating how these variables work in different 
settings. 

A comparative synopsis of the findings about the change process at both 
the elementary and secondary level suggests that there are general principles 
which are shared by both school settings. This synopsis then leads to a more 
generalized frame^^ork which can be applied in schools, both elementary and 
high schools i which are undertaking change, the examples cited are taken from 
schools participating in our research within the last five years. The point 
of view taken on change, however, stems from tesearch perspectives that go 
back nearly fifteen years. The paper begins with a review of that 
perspective. 

THE £BA& flODEU— ^-Eer on-efiange 




Research on the process of change began in the 1970* s with the tide of 
Great Society programs and increased Federal interest in the Improvement of 
schools. A major research effort directed at understanding the process of 
implementing such improvements in schools has been that of the RIP staff at 
the Research and Development Center for Teacher Education at the University of 
Texas; Austin. This research is directed at the development of knowledge 
about and new understandings of the change process and the provision of tools 
and assistance for practitioners involved with the implementation of change in 
schools. 
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the Concerns Based Adejstieri Model (Hallj Wallace, & Dossett, i973), 
evblved out of extensive n?search on the Impleniehtation of educational 
Innovations In Schools and college settings. Underlying the EBAH model '.re a 
number of basic assumptions (Rutherford, Hall, Huling, 1984): 

1) Change is a process, not ah event. 

2) Change is made by individuals first, i.e., the individual needs to 
be the primary focus of actions taken for change. 

3) Change is a highly personal experience; everyone reacts differently. 

4) Change entails developmental growth in feelings and skills; there 
are identifiable "stages" and "leveH" of the change process as 
experienced by individuals. 

5) Change is best understood by individuals when it is presented or 
described in operation, as it would appear when fully in use. 

6) Change can be best facilitated when actions are based on the 
diagnosed needs of individuals; e client-centered 
diagnostic/prescriptive model has benefits for both client 
and facilitator. 

7) A cf<arge facilitator heeds to work in an "adaptive/systematic way," 
adapting their interventions to the needs of the change and clients 
within the change. Further, any interventions or actions taken to 
facilitate change must be directed to individuals first, and 
innovations second. 

Out of this pjjrspeetive and aS a result of ten years of research in 
schools, the C5AM/RIP progr. n has developed and refined a set of conceptual 
frameworks for planning, facilitating, monitoring, and evaluating change in 
schools. The dimensions of the CBAM include: 

1) Stages of Concern (SoC), which is used to assess user concerns or 
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feelings abeut « change (N:>w1ove & Hall, 11976; Hall, George & 
Ratherfbrdi li*77); 

2) Levels of Use (LoU), whicf is used to determine the af^tual extent 
of use based oh behavioral indicators (todcks, Rewlove & Hall, 
1976). Both these measures stem from theories of adult development 
(Fuller, 1969; Fuller, 1973) and extensive testing in the field; 

3) innovation Configurations (iC)* which iz used to describe the 
innovation or change (Reck, Stiegelbaaer , Hall & Loucks, 1981); and 

4) the Intervention Taxonumy (IT), which describes and categorizes 
actions ",aken bjf facilitators in implementing or monitoring 
change (Hall & Hbrd, 1984). 

All of these dimensions are field based and continue to be tested through 
ongoing research by CBAM/RIP staff, various implementation efforts in schools, 
and dissertation studies. 

. A schematic diagram of the model is presented in Figure 1. This diagrain 
tafces the petition that changes, or innovations, are promoted ^ Or facilitated, 
by one or more change facilitators, or CFs. these change facilitators work 
with a target group to whom the change is directed, i.e., the target grouD is 
those who are to become the users of the innovation. Facilitation then 
becomes a result of the j^nteraction between the facilitatOr(s) and the target 
group. 

the diagnostic dimensions of EBAM — SoG, Lot), IC — and the Intervention 
Taxonomy all represent ways that this interaction can be structured to promote 
a positive response to the change by the target group. Each dimension 
provides information about some quality or characteristic of individuals 
wittiin that group relative to the change. The facilitator can use that 
information to design interventions that would better meet the needs of the 
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THE CONCiNl-iAliB ADOPTION MODEL 




Hall, G. E., Willaw, R. C. S ()oss!tt» *l, h. J (le?e]op»ntil conceptaaHzstion of the adoptfon process 
wltMn educational Institutions. Austin: Research and Developinent Center for Teacher Education, Ifie 
University of Texas, 1973. 



group. Informal probing can provide information that can be translated into 
action. Facilitators also have their own resource system that can provide 
them with ideas and options for facilitation. 

The model itself is dynamic in that as the target group changes in 
response to the innovation and facilitator interventions, the infbrmatien 
presented through probing and the diagnostic dimensions also changes, 
resulting in new actions and interactions* Use of this model is innovation 
specific . in that the CBAM model represents an interaction for change focused 
on only one innovation at a time. The interventions suggested by the 
diagnostic dimensions often exist in the realm of conrion sense. The value of 
the model t however, lies in structuring or quantifying such information about 
the change process in a way that contributes to encouraging the process. The 
dimerisioris represented in the model provide ongoing information to change 
facilitators so they can better plan their actions and monitor progress. 
A Ftodel of Interactions for Change 

the GBAH model as presented in Figure 1 has been developed to describe 
fcihds of interactions to facilitate change from the point of view of the 
facilitator and the potential users of the innovation. In a sense, the 
effectiveness of change efforts might be measured in terms of the quality of 
the interaction between the users and the facilitators. The change effo t is 
only as •'good** as the interaction is "good.** 

In order to learn more about the characteristics of this interaction* the 
roles involved in it^ and influences on it^ the CBAH/RIP program developed two 
studies focusing on different aspects of the overall model. The first, the 
Principal -Teacher Interaction Study, investigated the characteristics of 
facilitators, in particular the principal, working within a single elementary 
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school unit, the secondi the High School Study, tbolc a broader look at the 
whole system as It responds to change including the District Dffice, 
teachers and others as facilitators and sources of change, as well as other 
contextual factors Influencing change. The examples used to illustrate points 
in discussion are taken from these two studies. 

But of this research came another view of the change process, reflecting 
the diagnostic-prescriptive model shown In Figure 1* but encompassing the 
range of variables uncovered In research en diverse settings, this model * 
shown in Figure 2i presents the Issue of Interaction for change as one of a 
selection of options depending On: 

1) the characteristics of the change . 

2) the characteristics of the target change unit . 

3) the characteristics of the facilitator^s available and responsible, 
as well as the characteristics of the leadership exercised as part 
of the process. 

Each of these sets may be configured differently at any individual site. 
Some combinations I however^ are more cormion than others. All of these 
variables and their role in change will be discussed in later sections. 

The following discussion illustrates the change dynamic more simply. The 
considerations involved in any given change include both its characteristics 
and the impact they will have on new users and its "raison d'etre" — reason 
for being — the goals Involved with introducihg it to the system. Any 
introduction of something new to a system results in some kind of system 
response. Without a structured plan for Introducing and integrating the 
change into the system, the response factor can delay, modify intended use, or 
reject the change altogether, this phenomenon can be observed in many kinds 
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of changes — from political revolutions to the resistance to accul turatibn by 
the indigenous peoples, to the acceptance of hew techndlogies. 

In the case of change in schools, the change facilitator has the role and 
responsibility of mediating the introduction of something new through the 
interactions they have with users, and through the plans they make to clarify 
goals and implement the change. In most schools, this means acRnowledgmeht or 
sanction at the minimum bi the principal as gatekeeper, or a formal 
structuring of roles and responsibilities for a full-fledged effort, the role 
of the facilitator can be assumed or delegated by the principal depending oh 
the needs of the chahgei what the change is, its complexity and requirements, 
and the nature of the target group, i.e., its size, and to some extent, its 
characteristic responses. In designing actions, the facilitator heeds to 
consider what is known or anticipated about both the change and the target 
group. 

Ehange as it is represented in this model becomes a matter of "if** this 
characteristic, "then" these structures or actions, the if-then statement 
becomes incdrporated into the plan for the change. Some of what is 
appropriate in this equation is represented in what has been learned in the 
PTl and High School Studies about the characteristics and interactions of each 
set of variables facilitators, changes, and different change units. 

BfteKSROUND ON THE PTI AND HS STUDIES 

The Principal^Teacher Interaction (ptij Study conducted over the 1980-81 
school year^ focused on the role of principals as the major facilitator of 
change in their schools. While the literature on leadership had presented 
some indicators of what was effective, little research had been done oh 
principals as facilitators of change. What are the day-to-day interactions 
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arid actidris taken by pririeipals as vaeiHtatbrs of change; How do they 
organize ah implemehtatloh effort? How do they support the use of new 
practices and encourage teachers? Do all principals do the same thing? If 
not I what effect do these differences have? Are there other facilitators 
involved? 

With such questions in mind, the PTI Study was conducted with nine 
elementary school principals Involved In irnpl emeriti rig a curriculum inriovation 
iri their school, through a combination of data collection methods, incl iing 
interviews, daily logs, and bi-weeRly phone contacts, the daily intervention 
behaviors of these principals were surveyed over the course of one school year 
(Hall* Hord* Hulirig* Rutherfdrdj S Stiegelbauer, 1983). the principals in the 
study were selected by their district on the basis of district assessment of 
the principaVs change facilitating "style" or characteristic leadership 
behaviors. Earlier studies had suggested that the principals* "style" might 
iridicate their "approach to implementation and its effectiveness (Hall, 
Rutherford & Griffin, 1982). SoC, LoU, IC and Intervention data were 
collected from teachers at three points during the year to moriitdr 
implemeritatidn efforts (Ruling, Rail, Rord & Rutherford, 1983). Interviews 
and observations at regular intervals rounded out the picture of the schools* 
response tc the change (Stiegelbauer, Goldstein £ Hulirig, 1982). 

the firidings frdm the Pti study were diverse: 1) Principals did exhibit 
different "styles" of facilitation arid there was a relationship between 
principal "style" and the effectiveness of implementation efforts (Hall & 
Rutherford^ 1983; Hulirig^ Hallj Hdrd S Rutherfdrd, 1983). 2) the actidris df 
the principal and others coald be categorized in terms of the Intervention 
Taxonomy (Hall & Hord, 1964) which revealed different "game plans" for change. 
Further, 3) an analysis of interventions from each school* when considered in 
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the light of implemeritatibn success, suggested the kinds of actions that 
needed to be taken for effective facilitation. These C'^oup^ngs of actions, 
called Game Plan Components (GPC's)i provided more explicit Information about 
the r ture of interventions (Hdrd, Kulirig S Stiegelbauer, 1983). 4) finally, 
the study showed that in each school, the principal was not the only 
facilitator. Each school had a second change facilitator (2nd CF) who came to 
light in the course of more indepth work in the ischool. This facilitator's 
role was different from, but complementary tOo the role of the principal 
(Hord, Stiegelbauer & Hall, 1984). 

The Principal-Teacher Interaction study provided information about the 
roles of facilitators* In particular the principal * the nature of their 
actions contributing to change and the effect of those actions on teachers. 
Each of the innovations viewed in the study represented a school wide change, 
requiring the principal to structure <^fforts to meet the needs of different 
grade levels arid individuals. The unit of change in this study w< s the whole 
school. The nature of the interactions for change is described through the 
portrait of the effort drawn from the qualitative and quantitative data on 
interve.itidns and thei"" effects, as well as the impressions of research staff 
collected over the school year (Rail, et al., 1983). 

The High School Stud y , conducted in different phases from 1982-1985, took 
a broader and more di^scriptive view of the change process. During Phase I, 
the 1982-83 school year, one or more staff members visited 12 high schools in 
Texas, Oregon, Maryland, Indiana, New York and Florida. These exploratory 
visits were made to become more familiar with the organizational structure of 
the high schools and the change efforts taking place, and to examine possible 
sources of information and explore strategies for future data collection 
efforts (Huling-Austih, 1984). In each visit, school administrators, 
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department chairpersons, teachers and students were interviewed to gain their 
insights about how change bceursi what innovations were present, and how to 
best conduct research on change in high schools. Phase 11 of the high school 
study, which occurred during the 1983-84 school year, was a descriptive study 
designed on the basis of the findings from the previous year. (Hall, et al., 
1984) Four major research questions provided the focus for this study: 

1. Rhat are the types^ sources and purposes of change in high schools? 

2. What are the key units (school, department, etc.) of change? 

3. What are the situational factors that most influence the change 
process? 

4. How is the change process managed in high schools? 

To answer these questions it was deemed important to look at high schools 
located in different size and type cofmiunities and at schools with varying 
change dynamics, that is, schools with nujch change and those that were more 
typical for each district. Cormiunity types were rural # urban ^ suburban and 
mid-size cities; the high school size varied with the type of conriunity. Nine 
sites were chosen in 9 states geographically distributed across the nation. 
At each site 2 high schools were selected as study schools (N=18), one a 
typical school and the other with much change ongoing. 

The third phase involved 2 school districts and in each district 2 high 
schools and 3 elementary schools. (Rutherford, et al., 1985) The purposes of 
this phase were: 

K To determine the role of the district office in school change; 

2. To compare the change process in elementary and secondary schools. 

3. To investigate the management of change over the long term, and 

4. to study how leadership affects the change process; 
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This phase also aimed to revisit some of the elementary schools that 
participated in the PTI study to see how their impletnentatir ' efforts had 
progressed after two years. Special att9ntion was devoted co uhderstaridihg 
the role and function of different constituent groups including department 
chairpersons, uistrict personnel, and teachers in school improvement efforts 
(Rord & Hurphy, 1985), Another goal of Phase III was to draw together the 
research conducted to date, to bring together the understandings about change 
in different settings. What about the change process is generic? What is 
specific to a given setting? How does leadership influence change? What 
suggestions can we make from all this data that would have value to 
practitioners? 

the High School Study viewed change in terms of the whole system. Taken 
in all, Phases I, II, and ill include data from a total of 30 high schools and 
9 elementary schools. Findings from the study include information about the 
sources and diversity of changes impacting high schools (Rutherford and 
HUling-Austiri, 1984) ^ the nature of leadership for change in high schools 
(Rail and Guzman, 1984; Huling-Austin, Stiegelbauer and Muscella, 1985; Hord 
and Murphy, 1985)* situational factors influencing change in high schools 
(Stiegelbauer, 1984; Stiegelbauer, Haddad & Hurphy, 1985), the roles and 
reactions of teachers (Rutherford and Murphy, 1985), and the role and 
influence of the district office on change in both the high school and 
elernentary school (Hall* Putman and Hord, 1985). 

When considered together, the PTI and the High School Study data present 
a clearer picture of some of the variables associated with change the 
nature of change ^'acilitators, change units, changes themselves, and of the 
actions taken to facilitate change efforts (see Figure 2). Further, when the 
data from the PTI and high school studies are considered comparatively, it 
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suggests that the change process is iiiore alike than different across settings. 
Based bh a eomparisdh of the change process at the two levels* this paper 
explores the hypothesis that a better understanding of the nature of each of 
the variables contributes , to a thecry of the whole of the change process. 
These data suggest that the process of change is the result of patterned 
interactions between these variables. The following sections present the 
parts (of the whole) with examples from schools visited in the PTi and HS 
Studies- The conclusion of the paper illustrates how these parts were 
operational ized in four annotated case study descriptions of schools in 
change. 

THE VARIABtES INVObVEB IN CHANGE: 
GFs, UNITS, AND GHANGE ITSELF 

Hbo Are Xhan ge F aciTitators? 

The word "to facilitate," according to Webster's, means "to make easier." 
The" research conducted in elementary and high school settings showed that 
there Were many different "change facilitators" in the schools — in many 
different roles. These roles included principals, assistant principals, 
department heads, grade level leaders, in-school resource and curriculum 
specialists, district level curriculum coordinators and resource teachers, 
even peer teachers. Each of these had a role in facilitation that was related 
to the kinds of interactions demanded by the change and the setting. 

Research also showed that whctever their official title or role* the role 
played by individuals as change facilitators could be better characterized by" 
the actions and interactions they engaged in within the change process than by 
their formal designation in the school. For example, the principal is 
considered to be the "leader" of the school; his or her role is one of 
leadership. In the case of a change in process, the principal may provide 
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leadership fer the change and become the primary* or first* CF (change 
facilitator). Alternately, the principal may not have ah active role in the 
facilitation of change and allow another person, perhaps a department head or 
individual teacher* to assume the role of 1st CF. Alternately again, the 
principal may delegate the role of 1st CF - or create a team of change 
facilitators with shared responsibility. In many w?ys the principal 
represents a special case as a change facilitator i>ecause of his importance as 
a "gatekeeper" and symbolic head of the school. Evidence suggests that the 
principal's vision for the school and "style" of interaction within change can 
have important consequences for the success of change efforts (Hall, 
Rutherford, Hord and Huling, 1984; Rutherford, 1984; Rutherford, Hall X Hord, 
1983; Rutherford, Hord, Rail & Huling, 1983; Hul ing-Austin, Stiegelbauer & 
Museella, 1985). 

Figure 3 shows some of the roles and role groups involved in the change 
facilitator, the discussian follo>*ing illustrates how these different roles 
are configured. First, what is the nature of change facilitation roles and 
Sow do they differ from one ?.nother? 

The primary, or 1st. CF . The 1st CF is the individual who has maaor 
responsibility for facilitating the change. This includes the introduction of 
the change, managing the change, coimiuni eating about the change, and 
monitoring result's and responses of individuals. The 1st CF may be the link 
the change unit has with oth'jrs outside the school about the change or the 
change effort. Depending oh the size and complexity of the change, this 
change facilitator may be the only individual to worR with others about the 
change. If so, . ork Would include the kinds of activities described for 
Other facilitator; 't follows. If there is more than one facilitator, 
however, activities i be shared between facilitators. It is important, 
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howevefj that one person take the leadersh^p role and Rtaintain that leadership 
eonsisteritly throaghout the change process, the role of the ist EF/ehahge 
leader may best be assumed by the principal who can provide the sanction and 
push necessary to get the change in place. 

The Second — CE . One surprising finding to com out of the 
Principal-Teacher Interaction Study was the discovery of a Second Change 
Facilitator at each school who wis involved with implementation (Hord, 
Stiegelbauer S Rail, 1984a, 1984b). In the PTI schools, the principal was 
assumed to be the primary facilitator. These second CPs then played a 
complementary role to that of the principal in the way they involved 
themselves in the change process. In general, they were tnore likely to be 
Curriculum specialists, assistant principals, resource teachers, or lead 
teachers rather than administrative staff, they worked more interactively 
with teachers involved in the change providing training, coTsultatior, and 
problem solving on an individual basis, they monitored the process for the 
purpose of corrective feedback and planning rather than for suirmative 
evaluation. Further^ they often acted as cormuhicatbrs to the primary CP as 
to the responses of individuals about the change and in order to plan 
revisions based on those responses. They also contnunicated to users about 
plans that involved them or clarified expectations about the change 
(Stiegelbauer^ 1984; Hbrd, Stiegelbauer & Hall, 1984a, 1984b). 

Other C Ps. In some schools the role of the change facilitator included 
persons in closer comnunication and contact with the teachers involved in the 
change. In one e.ementary school where the principal was the primary CP and a 
district resource person was the second CP, a qrade level leader was selected 
for each qrade to work with their own grade level teachers and to be a liaison 
person with the second CP. the second CP was external to the school, these 
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grade level l^'dders worked with staff to solve problems about the innovation ^ 
In this case a curriccU^m chance. 

In another district, teacher coimHtees were identified by the principal 
to work with the second CF (an assistant principal) to plan arid act as 
consultants for the innovation^ again a curriculurn change. This school * a 
high school » found that involving teachers in cornmittees focused on some 
aspect of the change effort was especially beneficial in whole school change 
effects* A major function of Involving other CFs beyond a second CF would 
appear to be one of co(miun1 cation and the development of teacher ownership of 
the change (Ruling-Austin, Stiegelbauer & Muscella, 1985). 

In still another district, the District Gurriculum Coordinator for a new 
elementary mathematics text served as an external facilitator to the school 
implefTienting that innovation. In the school itself, the principal was the 
primary CF and an in-school curriculum specialist was the Second CF. The 
District Coordinator provided information to both facilitators about the 
requirements of the math program and worked with them to develop an 
implementation plan for the school. She worked with teachers only as 
requested by the facilitators. The major interventions in the school were 
done by either the principal or the second CF in coordination with one 
another. 

Leaderih4p-Eactari^^^^nfective-Ch 

If change is to be effectively accomplished in a school, regardless of 
level, some factors must be present at the leadership level, there must be 
clear goals and a eo^nnitment to them, enthusia^itic support of the innovation 
or change, high expectations and a clear cornnuni cation of those to teachers, 
active Involvement in planning, coordinating, and evaluating the 
implementation effort, active support and assistance to teachers, provision of 
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necessary resources^ Including time* needed by teachers to htafce the change, 
modeling cf what 1s expected of teachers, care for the personal welfare of 
teachers, and rewards for teachern who perform well 1n the change process 
(Rutherford, Hord, Hullng,^ and Hall, 1983). When there are facilitators In 
different roles or a team of facilltaters, these responsibilities or 
eharaeteri^.tlcs might be spread across the facilitators involved. As 
described in Figure 3, the principal or primary CF provides administra-c ive 
supports and sanctions, while a second EF attends to one-to-one problem 
solving and support. Yet each in their own way expresses many of these 
characteristics essential to effective change. 

The potential for the existence of multiple facilitators, fiowever, 
demands structure and leadership if those facilitators are to be effective In 
implementihg and maintaining the change. Facilitative teams do present many 
•advantages during Initial stages of implementatidn — they tend to minimize 
^overload on the rest of the organizational system; tasks for a team can be 
more easily modified than modifying the whole system; and a team can more 
rapidly cofmiunicate to others expectations ^ goals* and plans for a change than 
can one or two Individuals. All facilitatbrs must, however, be credible to 
Users and administrators atilce. They must also be in agreement as to the 
nature and scope of the change effort, and they must communicate with each 
other on a regular and frequent basis about the implementatibh process. 

In all of this the principal continues to have a major role. The 
principal is seen by teachers as a leader in the school, the principal has. 
the resources to structure what is needed for change, even if he delegates 
mador tasks to other facilitators. The choices principals make about 
structuring change and utilizing (or not) other facilitators may be indicative 
of their facilitation "style'' (Hord, Hall & Stiegelbauer, 1983). "Style" 



proved to be an important indiciStbr in the PTI study of hbW second CFs 
operated in the school arid where they Were located, that is, whether they were 
Internal or external to the school, ftt the high school level, the involvement 
of different groups and leaders cooperating for change appears to be brie way 
to accoumodate for the complexity bf the iristitutibn and to cross departmental 
and administrative lines. There, second and third CFs were a useful tool in 
commtinfeatirig to user groups and increasing their cofiitiitment and knowledge 
about a change (Huling-Austin, Stiegelbauer S HUScella, 1985). 

No one suggestibn abbut faeilitatieri, however, is necessarily the "right" 
one. the implications from the PTi and HS studies are that there is nb cne 
effective strategy for successfully Implementing change and nb single pattern 
for providing leadership. Change can occur without the priricipal but not 
without some principal sanction, iri other words, facilitation does not have to 
come from admirii strati ori but usually involves administratibn in some way. 
Administrative -authority is usually needed to structure, delegate, and 
organize persons in roles of responsibility. Thus, leadership from a line 
administrator becomes an imperative both in form and symbol. Further, Schobls 
need to decide the best strategy fbr the change process, based on the 
personnel available and the size of the effbrt. This decision is likely to 
irvblve the principal iri some way, even if the major responsibility for 
facilitatiori i-s elsewhere. The involvement of the principal with teachers 
about chcnge is likely to have positive benefit for the change overall, if 
only as an indication of official support (Huling-Austiri, Stiegelbauer, £ 
Huscella, 1985). 

Who Are the Targets, or Units, of Change ? 

Any Interaction about change involves individuals or sets bf iridividaals 
whb are the targets of the change. These potential "users" respond to the 
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dictates of the change Uself and also to the actions of CFs. their responses 
can Be measured through the CBAM dimensions of Stages Of eerieerhi bevels of 
Use, and Innovation Configurations and can provide useful information to a 
facilitator about how the change might be' managed. 

r 

The PTI and High School Studies looked at changes that affected different 
groups or numbers of potential users. If a change involved all or most of the 
faculty of a school, the unit of change was school-wide. If a change involved 
one faculty group, such as a department or all sixth grade teachers, then the 
unit of change Became that group, and so On. All of the curriculum 
innovations studied in the PTI study were school-wide innovations, but there 
were other innovations in the schools that Involved only groups, the High 
School study had the intention of looking at a variety Of types of changes and 
their target groups, includifig district-wide, school-wide, and those affecting 
individuals (Rutherford » Ruling-Aastih, 1984). 

eohsidering the unit of change and its characteristics has value in 
planning and structuring change efforts from two perspectives — 1) the size 
of the uniti its formal leadership, and the unit's previous experience with 
similar change which could be important to planning; and 2) the 
characteristics of teachers as Individuals * since their concerns and 
Background can condition their involvement and corrmitment to the process. 

Yet, as the unit of change is largely determined By the change itself, it 
IS difficult to talk about one without the other, the findings in the High 
School Study revealed that over half of the changes that were reported 
involved the whole school (54.4 %). SuB-unlts, such as departments, were 
involved In 28.6% of the changes listed and individuals as unitis in 17% of the 
changes listed (Rutherford & Huling-Austin, 1984). This finding was 
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surprising to researchers, as popular conceptions of high schools suggest that 
departments would be the primary unit of change* 

As the size of the unit of change Increases, the need for formalizing 
coninunication, problem-solving, assistance, and monitoring in the change 
process also increases. Many of the facilitation "teams" and second change 
facilitators in the High School Study were attempts by the principal or 
primary facilitator to make the unit of change manageable — to subdivide it^ 
or to provide small group leadership by using other CFs (Huling-Austin, 
Stiegelbauer j and Muscellas 1985). this was especially true of whole school 
change efforts. The faeilltative "teams" developed for one change, however, 
did not necessarily remMh the same for another change. Many schools that 
utilized facilitation teams varied membership on those teams with the changes 
they were trying to implement, this had the function of involving more 
teachers in leadership roles and responsibilities. 

One example of this Is an elementary school, originally in the PTI Study 
and revisited as a part of the HS Study, this school had a Second CF who was 
the district facilitator for the Innovation. As a result of her use of grade 
level groups and leaders in that effort, the principal now utilizes a Second 
CF from within the school and| working with her^ divides the school into 
smaller unitSo each with some informal head. This becomes a facilitation 
"team" with the principal and Second CF as the planning and monitoring "head." 
When last visited, the school had three such teams one for writing skills 
and a school magazines one for computer literacyj and one for a new reading 
text. As the teachers in this school were highly self-motivated and 
ambitious, involvement in roles of responsibility, leadership, and 
comnuni cation enhanced their feelings of ownership in the school. 
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What EkLWe Know Abotit Cftanges^heinselves ? 

in the Pti Study, researchers worked with the schools or district staff 
to de?e1op a "configuration checklistj" ah operational Ized description of the 
Innovation 1h order to view the behaviors of teachers throughout the year in 
relation to the program description (Hall et al., 1982^ Keck* Stiegelbauer ^ 
Hall £ Louclcs, 1981). this process allowed the research staff, program 
developers and facilitators to see how well the program had been understood by 
teachers in the nine study schools as well as how teacher behaviors changed as 
they became more practiced with the innovation, 

the High School ^cudy examined the types of changes found in the 30 
sehbdls throughout the country. By comparison, the PTI study viewed teacher 
behavior longitudinally relative to one specific change in the school, the 
changes found in these high schools were grouped by size and complexity as 
well t% by content. Almost all of the changes were in some way directed to 
the Improvement of student achievement, or in response to contemporary demands 
on schools for knowledge of computers, new business machines, drug awareness, 
better parenting, etc. The areas of curriculum and administrative planning 
arid organization were the types of changes found in the highest percentages of 
all types listed. Few changes addressed teacher or administrator behavior or 
pfofessidhal development. Fewer still represent major refdnns (Rutherford & 
Ruling-Austin, 1984, Rutherford and Murphy, 1985). 

Another consideration in viewing the change in high schools was the 
source or impetus of the change and its relation to teacher response to the 
charigco 9f the changes viewed in the RS Study, approximately 71% came from a 
source other than teachers, these other sources included mainly local school 
and district administrators* and a few from parents, coninuriity, students and 
contextual factors. When all the known sources were considered, district 
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administrators accounted for the largest number of changeiSi followed by 
collaborative teacher efforts^ local school aSnlhlstratbrs and individual 
teachers {Rutherford & Rurphy, 1985). 

Rot unexpectedly, teachers were found to respond loore positively to 
bottom up changes (87% by self-report and interview). However , when the 
changes were top down, teacher reactions were still positive S2% of the time. 
Also, not unexpectedly, changes that were required received less positive 
response than changes that were optional. Further* viewing the degree of 
change in practice required for teachers to accoirmodate the innovation 
mafdri moderate^ or minor ~ also had predictable outcomes. Teachers 
responded more positively to changes that were minor in degree than ma^or. 
Further, teachers were more positively inclined to changes not focused on 
themselves. When changes were targeted to teachers, it drew a lower 
percentage of piositive responses and a higher percentage of negative responses 
than any other targets. (All data from Rutherford Hurphy* 1985). 

Of the five factors considered in teacher response source, required or 
optional, degree^ requirements for use, and the target of the change — the 
one that drew the greatest reaction from teachers was the source of the 
change. When the change was Initiated by teachers, their reaction was 
positive BB% of the time, neutral 7^ and negative 7% of the time. When the 
change came from other sources, teachers reacted positively 38% of the timei 
negatively 22% of the time, were neutral 32% of the time, and had a mixed 
response 8% of the time. While there may be many reasons for tins range of 
response^ it does support the implication that teacher involvement and 
ownership is ah important element in a positive response to change. 

Teacher response to change in the PTI Study was measured by the changes 
in their concerns and levels of use over a year's time. As the PT! Study was 
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focused on response lo one innovation wliieh was beirig implemented school -wide ^ 
teachers' response might be as indicative of the information provided and 
actions taken by facilitators as it was a response to the characteristics of 
the innovation itself. 

Another significant consideration in viewing the changes, is the clarity 
o f the innovation to teachers. Research done on Innovation Configurations 
divided innovation descriptions into impler.ientation requirement, those things 
necessary to begin working with the change — getting materials ready, 
providing training and the Opera tionalized behaviors involved in becoming a 
user of the innovation (Heck, Stiegelbauer, Hall S bdueks, 1981). 
Implementation requires actions directod to both aspects. Often facilitators 
provide the necessary setup but nOt the coaching or problem-solving necessary 
to clarify behaviors heeded to make the program work, PTI study data 
indicated that facilitator interventions in the area of providing 
organizational supports were consistent across all schools. In schools that 
were more successful in implementation, these setup activities were balanced 
by interventions directed to consultation, reinforcement j and problem-solving 
(Hord, Huling, and Stiegelbauer* 1983). Further, in schools that had greater 
implefi^ntation success, the 1st or 2nd EF worked to enrich or refine teacher 
understanding of the innovation as use was established over the year. In some 
schools, this was done by sequentially introducing, clarifying, and practicing 
with separated components of the change; in others, it was done through 
problem-solving and eonsuUihg with individuals in need of help. 
ImplementiJig £hange Va^iabl^es^ Important Considerations 

The sections above describe some of the variables to be considered in 
viewing a change process and developing a plan for faci 1 itatistg that process. 
In summary, these variables include: 
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ij Bfhd will t>e primary leader in the change process? 

2) What is the target of the change, what is the size of the unit of 
change? 

3) If the unit is large^ what is the best strategy to w^ke it a 
manageable unit? 

4) Who would be test suited for the role of Second CF, given the 
•innovation and the unit of change? In some situations, a curriculum 
expert for the inhdvatidn^ if receptive to teachers, might help 
clarify and worR through the innovation; in other situations, a 
department head or in-school leader^ accustomed to working with 
stuff, might better marshall teacher support, 

5) Kbuld a facilitation team, involving teachers, be a good idea? If 
so» who should it include, and how should it be organized and 
monitored? 

, 6) What is the innovation? What is its source? What do teachers 
know about it? What kind of concerns do they have about it? 
How complex is it? How mny other changes are going on? 
7) What is the best way to provide clarity and reinforcement for the 
change? Who should define it? Row is it best explained to 
teachers? 

All of these considerations are site-specific. Leadership for change 
includes knowiiig hot only the requirements of the innovation But the 
characteristics of teaching staff, who might be available and responsible CPs, 
arid strategies for making the change manageable. 

The research findings from the PTI and HS Studies point to the principal 
as having a major role in leadership, especially in changes that involve the 
whole school. The delegation of responsibilities to other staffs providing 
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resoarces. Including time for teachers to prartice and adapt to It, support 
and push for the change,- involved the principal. In schools where 
implemehtatibn was more successful as determined by data or as ridmiriated by 
district administrators, the principal had an active role in structuring, 
supporting, and monitoring the proces-;. Even in schools that were engaging in 
many changes at many levels, the principal monitored the pulse of each of 
these efforts; 

The next section describes some of the actions taken by facilitators in 
implementing changes. These actions, or interventions, were found to have a 
consistent pattern in successful PTI schools, regardless of the innovation or 
the facilitators. Descriptive data from the high schools supports the 
hypothesis that this pattern is an important one. Facilitators in high 
schools also engaged in these same classifications of activities directed to 
making their changes work. 

A CONSTANT IN TRE eHANGE PROCESS: INTERVENTIONS 
Actions for Change 

The purpose of this section is to discuss the actions which change 
facilitators take in elementary and high schools in the implementation 
process. In considering jctions for change, two major components are 
discussed: game plan components and system feedback. A general description 
of the intervention components which change facilitators typically use 
provides the backdrop for vignettes from both the elementary and the high 
school. Four brief case studies from elementary and high schools that were 
part of the PTI and HS research are then presented. Illustrating the role and 
interventions of facilitators who were effective in implementing change. 
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A Game Plan 

Ghange master^^ sty% Kantrr (1984), anderstand the crucial paradox of the 
change effort: "there needs to be a plan, and the plan has to acknowledge 
that it will be departed from." The plan, departure from it, arid the 
restructoring of the plan are the rubric which direct the actions of the 
change facilitator daring the implerrieritatiori process. The PTI researchers 
discovered a cyclical pattern in the actions of principals who were "change 
masters." First* they had a vision of their school which became the plan, 
the plan was then carried out through the actions they tool:. Finally, they 
monitored the f:ff€cts of tiiese actions to allow for effective restructuring o^ 
their plan. 

the plan* or game plari^ utilized by principals in the PTI study was an 
overall design for the interventions required to implement the change in their 
schoolSc In developing this game plan, these principals considered all 
aspects of the implementation effort and all persons both directly and 
indirectly involved with the change effort (Hall, et al.. 1983; Rutherford. 
Rord & Thurber, 1984). In addition, these plans were found to have four ma^or 
game plan components which directed the principal in prcvidirig leadership in 
activities which supported thei teachers in Instructional improvement. These 
specific game plan comporierits, part of the intervention taxononiy developed by 
the RIP program from PTI and other data^ are: 

l) developing supportive organizational arrangement, 

2} training, 

3) providing consultation and reinforcement, and 

4) monitoring and evaluating (Hall S Hord, 1984). 
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When the change facilitator put all four of these game pUh compdhehts into 
operation, the likelihood of successful Implemeritatibh is increased, according 
to the PTI data (Rail et al., 1983); Figure 4 depicts the game plan 
CdmponehtSi definitions, descriptors, anci examples. The follcwing illustrates 
these game plan components through vignettes from th^t PTI and Phase !i High 
School Study: 

Developing supporti j^^j^r nafii z a tio nal arrangements are the nuts and belts 
of the change process in which the change facilitator keeps he organizational 
mechanism well-oiled so that the change can wbrR in the system. This game 
plan component represents the logistical requirements which assure that the 
organizational mechanism can accormodate the Innovatibn. ft high school 
principal wanted to provide the time for the assistant principals and 
department heads to assume ihstructional leadership '•oles; their time, 
howeverj was consumed 5} paperwork, leaving little time for direct contact 
with teachers in a facilitative capacity. The principal in this particular 
high school allocated more ihstructional support time to this leadership team 
through streamlining the "admihistrivia" of the school. She acquired a 
personal canputer system necessary for creating a record manageinent system for 
routine paperwork. this action by the principal was an organizational 
arrangement which gave the requisite time to the other members of the 
leadership team to directly support a new instructional program. 

In contrast, an elementary school principal attacked a specific problem 
by arranging organizational support. In her implementation efforts 
surrounding a district-sponsored math program, she discovered that teachers 
were not using the instructional math kits because the kits were neither 
organized nor coordinated with the scope and sequence of the math program. 
The principal facilitated os^s of the math kits by recruiting parent volunteers 
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ive 

Organizational 
Arrangements 



DEFINITION 



FIGURE 4 
DESCRIPTORS 



EXAMPLES 



GPC's are ttie six major 
tdfictional dusters 
of Innovation-related 
interventions. 



Actions taken _ to 
develop poiicies, 
plan, manage staff, 
funds, restructdrs 
roles and provide 
spaces tnatefials, 
and resources to: 
establish and main- 
tain use of the 
innovation. 



^Idsters all interven- 
tions Into functional 
groupings, 

Covers the entire tire 
period of the change 
process. 

Includej all actors 
and events. 

jn comsinatiorii covers 
all interventions of 
the game plan. 

Covers logistical and 
scheduling activities, 
includes planning and 
de'Js ion-ma king about 
the change process^ 
schedules and people. 



Hiring new staff. 
Seeking/receiving funds. 
Providing innovation- 
ec 



6PC 2: 


Actions taken to deveioj 


3 Covers formal organized 


Holding workshops. ' 


Training 


positive attitudes^ 


training activities. 


Hodellng/demonstrating 




knowledge and skills 






in relation to ihnova-, 


Hay be provided for 


Observing and providing 




tion use, through 


users, administrators 


feedback related to a 




formal, structured 


or others. 


pre-spucified task. 




and/or pre-planned 






activities. 


Is normally scheduled 
and announced in advance, 
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DEFINITI0N DESeRIPTORS EXAMPLES 



Actions (often Idiqsyn- Is locused en eonstlting Holding brief conversa- 

l<^<"9 cratlci probleni-speelflCi and coaching users/ tlons about how It Is 

iltatloi targetted at ah indlvl- non-users. going, 

leinforeement dual or small group) 

taken to encourage and Is typified by one-on-one Faenitatlng a problem- 

to assist Individuals problem solving and solving group. 

In solvrng problems informal sharing of tips. 

related to Innovation Providing "comfort and 

implementation. caring" sessions. 



■ - Actions taken to gatherj Includes formal and Analyzing p.-e-post learner 

oring S analyze or report data informal assessments. assessments. , 

ation about the implementation 

and outcomes of a change Includes assessment j Administering end-bf- 

analysis interpretation workshop questionnaire. 

and feedback. 

Conferencing with 
teachers to survey how 
the new program is going. 



fiall and Hord, 1984, 285-286. 
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to unpack the kits, and providing a substitute teacher so that teachers had 
additional planning time to coordinate the instructional materials with the 
program. Through this action, this elementary school principal both solved a 
logistical problem and facilitated the use of the math materials. Actions by 
principals which provided the necessary organizational support for the 
innovation were found in both the elementary and high school studies. 

Training is usually a more formal intervention by change facilitators. 
Typically, it involves workshops or demonstration lessons which are scheduled 
in advance. Two vignettes from elementary schools provide examples of ways in 
which effective change facilitators used workshops and demons trat ion lessons 
in tandem to support specific innovations in their respective schools. First, 
a principal in a rapidly expanding elementary school * in supporting and 
implementing a district-sponsored pupil management program, personally 
provided the training to the faculty for one hour each week. He gave further 
support for this weekly training session by observing in the classrooms and 
modeling the behavioral management techniques to teachers with students. 
Rexti In a West coast elementary school, a principal facilitated the writing 
jpirogvam innovation sponsored by the school district. He conwissioned a few 
teachers, tc attend a district-wide workshop regarding the writing inndvatidh. 
As a result of teacher:^' positive response to this workshop, he juggled school 
resources to bring the workshop leader to the school, which piqued the 
Interest of other members of the faculty during the initial stages of the 
implementation process. Both of these principals provided support for the 
innovation by sponsoring workshop and training sessions to meet the specific 
needs of their schools. 

^rovjjiTij consultation and reinforcement are idiosyncratic actions which 
the principal or facilitator targets at individual or small groups of users. 




these often occur In brief conversations or problem-solving sessions between 
the change facilitators and individual or small groupis Of users. It also 
includes spontaneous actions like conversations in the hallway, a visit to a 
classroom, or an informal meeting in the teachers' lounge providing 
consultation and support for teachers' use of the instructional innovatien. 
ene effective high school principal describes her ongoing support and 
consultation with teachers as "high touch." She translates this concept into 
actions such as circulating in the hallways and teachers' lounge to taU with 
teachers abeut instruction. She also drafts handwritten notes to teachers to 
thank them for a job well done. She feels this ongoing personal touch allows 
her to have instructional contact With teachers on an ongoing, informal basis 
which communicates the importance of the instructional program. 

A "change master" elementary school principal took actions which 
^ supported the district-mandated writing program. He modeled the process of 
writing by generating his own stories, which he typed in his office. He then 
visited classrooms tO read his stories to children and teachers alike. The 
principal used his stories as the springboard for conversing with teachers 
about implementing the writing process In the classroom. Both of these 
principals were ehcouragers: they acted in ways which reinforced the use of 
the inncvation, and each in their own way was a consultant to the users. 

Monitoring and Evaluating . Hhen a GF conducts formal and Informal 
assessments, such as observing or conferring with teachers, assessing learner 
outcomes, and administering end-of-workshop questionnaires, he/she is 
monitoring the effects of his/her actions on the change effort. Often the 
actions surrounding the monitoring and evaluation of a system are formal 
procedures. For example, in one high school, both the principal and the 
assistant principal were responsible for the evaluation of the teachers. They 
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perfdnr>ed this task twice a yeari and after the evaluation, the principal or 
the assistant principal had a conference with the teacher In which they 
provided feedback about the instructional program. This Was a formal 
itionitorlng procedure- However, in another high school setting, during the 
initial implementation efforts, the principal consulted with the early 
adopters of the innovation on a frequent basis so that these teachers would 
serve as models for the later innovation adopters. These early adopters had 
to resolve many initial problems in making the program work. Monitoring this 
process allowed the principal to anticipate the needs of other users. 

Generally, monitoring and evaluation occur through visiting classrooms, 
supervising implementation efforts, and by listening carefully to teacher 
comments and discussion in personal and group interactions. In some Instances 
where there was more than one facilitator, the principal or primary CF would 
be responsible for more formal monitoring, while the Second GF would monitor 
the progress of individuals in a formative* problem-solving way. They would 
use both forms of monitbrihg to revise their implementation game plan. Having 
formal and informal processes of monitoring and evaluating available allowed 
facilitators to continually assess the outcomes of the change effort. 
feedback on the System 

As the researchers from the RIP Program analyzed the data from the PTI 
study, they discovered that the change facilitators (principals and others) 
who were successful in implementing the change not only had a plan which they 
translated into actions, but they also restructured their plan when necessary. 
They accomplished this by obtaining feedback from the system. This feedback 
is the link between the change facilitator and the ongoing interventions which 
the change facilitator takes in the Implementation effort. Through 
observations and conversations, the change facilitator receives frequent input 
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about the change effort, dnce they have received this Information, there is a 
period of reflection in which they evaluate the brinihal plan and reformulate 
if required. 

According to intervention theory, facilitatcrs Organize and provide for 
the process, train, reinforce and problem solve, and monitor results. This 
monitoring may result in retracing steps to retrain or provide other 
problem-solving activities and monitoring again. 

It is the use of this cyclical process which mOst obviously separates the 
effective from the ineffective change facilitators. An elementary school 
principal was implementing a district-mandated school snath program. Rer 
initial goal was to implement the entire math curriculum change during the 
first year; however, on obtaining feedback from observations in classrooms and 
conversations with the teachers, she found that to have teachers develop 
. objectives for the scope and sequence of the program was a more realistic goal 
for. the first year of implementation efforts. She revised her plan so that 
adapting the materials to fit the curriculum became a second goal. 

An example from a high school is a sunrier project begun by the principal 
in order to beautify a decaying inner city school. The initial positive 
reaction of faculty members, parents, and students to the nwral which began to 
adorn the walls of the school after the first summer, however, helped the 
program to grow into a whole school beautif ication program. 

Each of these principals understood the rubric of the change process -- 
planning, acting, and restructuring. In the actions which change facilitators- 
take for change, the critical aspects of having a game plan and obtaining 
feedback from the system are part of the repertoire of principals who are 
effective change agents. 
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The fonowing are brief case studies of change in four schools, two 
elementary arid twe seebhdaryi All of these schools were effective in their 
change efforts. The principal played a major role in each school, either as 
primary facilitator or through working with a facilitation team. The case 
study text describes each setting, highlighting the interventions utilized as 
a part of the plan for ehanrjec The annotations to the right provide a 
complementary sketch of the change process in the school in terms of the 
change variables discussed in this paper — facilitator pattern, units cf 
change i and game plan components. 



Change in&ctibn: four Annotated 
WiTjw School 



studies 



Willow is a large* exparidirig elementary school which 
serves approximately 8QB students in K-6 with a staff of 
43 teachers, one principal, and one assistant principal. 
The commani ty in which the school is located is basically 
middle class and Anglo. Hispanics comprise 2% of the 
student population, and Blacks about 15%* most of these 
students being bussed from inner city. The school is 
fourteen, years old and has been served by the same 
principal during these years. Tenure of the faculty 
ranges from 1 to 12 years, with most of the number in the 
4-8 year range. There is a general feeling in the school 
and at the district level that Willow School Is a good 
school with few problems. 

Facilitator Pattern . There are only two formal 
administrative positions in the school, the principal and 
the assT^staht principal. The principal is tjhe visible 
leader recognfeed by the faculty. He delegites both 
responsibility and authority to the assistant principal. 
Once this basic responsibility Is delegated, he does not 
interfere, but he does monitor and consult relative to 
task expectations. 

For each grade level, there is an infonnally 
designated leader t.id the two principals use these 
teachers as communi edition links with other teachers at the 
various grade levels. However, there is a considerable 
amount of direct contact between the principals and the 
teachers. Despite this delegation of responsibility, the 
principal is the instructional leader in the school. 
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Two iwjor changes are being Implonented at 



WillbiT School , and both of these changes "are "mandated by 
the district. The first of these Is a behavior management 
program and the second Innovation isthe hew math program. 
The principal Is the primary faenitator for both 
programs. 

Interlv eritibh s ; The principal has a good working 
knowledge of his faculty. Through classroom observations , 
discussions with individual teachers^ and from other 
facilitators in the building (assistant principal and 
informal grade leaders) he knows how teachers teach in 
their classrodms. The principal does more than collect 
ihfortnatidn aibbut the classroom performance of his 
teachers. He acts on it, asaally in a supportive way. 



Change ^ Math and 

Be havior 

Rartagement 

l^rogram 

Unit of Change: 
Whole School 

GPC 3: eonsultation & 
Reinforcement 



Arrangements for the In-school math cdhsjitant and 

encouragement for teacher attendance at the 
district-sponsored math workshops are two ways Jn which 
the principal encourages adbptibn of the math Innovation. 
In another Instance, he and the assistant principal 
Investigated a complaint b^ the teachers regarding the new 
math program, discovered they were correct, and contacted 
the district personnel responsible fdr remedying the 
problem. In addition, the prihcipa! is prbviding the 
in-^house weekly staff training for the behavior management GPC 2: Training 
program. 



GPC 1: Supportive 

Drganizational 
Arrangements 



GPC 4: Monitoring 
Program 



Suninar^ 

Willow School 

principal, who uses 
facilitate the cl 
the key school 
respdhsibnities for 



has an identifiable leader^ the 
the available school resources tb 
process. Among these resburces are 

personnel . He structures the 

Instructional program so that 



adequate monjtbrihg and support is available. He uses the 
critical game plan components In intervening with the 
staff to facilitate change. 

^rge Washington Carver High School 

George Washihgtoh Carver High School (GWCHS) Is an 
inner city comprehensive high school with a student 
population of 2^500 and a faculty of 135. Although the 
faculty is racially balanced, the student pdpulatibh is 
99? black with almost 50% being poor. There is a high 
mobility rate amdng the students; hbwever, the staff and 
the principal have remained relatively stable over the 
last decade. The schbbl has experienced frequent 
demographic changes during the last ten years, and it is 
this phenomenon of conmunlty change which underscores the 
continuing commitment of GWCHS to school imprdvemeht. 

_ Facilitator Pattern , The brganizatibh flbw chart at 
GWCHS shows the chain of cornnand and the delegation of 
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respQhslbilltieSc feimi hi strati ve staff and teachers Prirnary CF 

report that there are procedures which all staff folia* in 

both the routine functions and the resolution cf problems. + 



The assistant principals share In the Instructional 
leadership with the principal ^ while depar^nt heads have 
respdhslbi 11 ty for the curriculum planning^, budget 
allocations, and teacher supervision in their respective 
departments. The leadership team which includes the 
assistant principals and the department heads meets in 
regularly scheduled cabinet meetings. However^ the school 
leader is the prKKipal and the assistant principals are 
second in command. 

EHange. Changes at the buildinalevel at GWCHS are 
in response to meeting the needs of the changing student 
population. The primary goal of the principal at GWCHSis 
to improve the academic achievement of the students. The 
specific objective i s_ to decrease the number of students 
who score belcsr the SQ% on standardized achiev^ht tests. 
This change effort is viewed as an all-school effort, in 
which all faculty members and a<ininistrative leaders share 
a responsible part^ 

_ A tanderri effort in the change process to Improve 

academic achievement Is the school beautificatibh project, 
begun several years ago l)y the principal in response to 
the poor i??«ge of GWEHS, both with in ^nd outside the 
school. As a result of the continued summer efforts of a 
small cadre of students, faculty and the principals, the 
halls of the school are dominated by fifteen-foot murals. 
These murals have become a focal point of the change 
effort: they serve to motivate staff and students all Re 
for the school beautification project and are the 
beginning of the prihcipars Ibhg-rahge vision for the 
school . 
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Int ervention s. There is an underlyint structure to 

the way in which this principal goes about the business of 
effectively leadir^g the school. Several components are 
readily appareiVt in his g^ame plan to accomplish his goal, 
ftrohg the more salient features of his plan for school 
improvements are the establishment of policies and 
procedures, ad hoc change teams, the articulation of 
goals, and the development and implementation of 
strategies to accomplish these goals. 

the prihcipal's primary goal Is to improve the PrincipcJl Style 
acadertiic achievement of students. Re sees this as a long^ 
slow building process; however, he understands that 
increments of progress must be made each year to actualize 
his goals. It is his underlying belief which guides the 
plan. He articulates this belief by stating that students 
are the school's best asset, and that all students have 
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the potential to achlevei He adopts a pragmatic approach: 
■ the principal states the; yearl^r goal and de?e1ops a 
two-pronged plan. First, he examines the available 
resources and accentuates the school's strengths in the 
improvement process. Second^ he. esLtablishes specific 
goals which are reachable end attainable. His vision for 
school 1n^)rdvonent becomes a series of utilitarian 
strategies with defined objectives which can be 
eeninahieated to staff and students. 

What are some of the components which he uses in 

accomplishing his goal? He creates an ad hoe change tea;n 
comprised of teachers s assistant principals, and other 
staff members. He selectively marshalls his resources, 
and he Ignores the brgahizational plan In the 
Implemehtati bh process. 

In the typical day-to-day occurrence'^ in the school, 

formal procedures are known and f' ; lowed by both 
administrators and teachers. everall, the principal 
adheres to both district and school policy for managing 
the school; however, fie handles the change process 
differently. When the principal Intends to implement a 
change, he selectively enlists the support of others. He 
chooses a small cadre of staff and consults with this 
. group during the change process. It is as if the formal 
procedures are iri place for ihstitutibhalized events, but 
the change process requires a different approach — the 
creatlbh of ah ad hbc change team. 

Jg^a^ . The principal at GWCHS is a contradiction, 
for he IS the push behind the change effort in the schbbl 
and uses creative insubbfdlhatibh when policy prevents the 
actual Izatibn of his vision for the school. But he Is a 
leader whb also considers school policy. The salient 
characteristic which makes some sense of the 
contradictions is the principal's vision for the school. 
He believes that academic achievement is a possibility for 
all students. It is his plan to accomplish his goals. 

It is not possible to describe GWCHS without strong 
reference to the principal. His role is perhaps best 
explained when considering the students. They ere the 
focal point of the school and the principal is their 
primary advocate in that the changes he implements and 
initietes are for the benefit of students. It is this 
belief in the role and function of schobls which appears 
to define the principal. 

Hitnbsa 

Mimosa Elementary School is located in the 

southeastern coastal region of the United State in a 
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large, diverse school district, but serves i primarily 
middle-class non-minority popujatlon. The twenty-six year 
old building which bouses self-contained cUssrobtris and a 
special education resource room is staffed by 28 faculty 
members who are veteran teachers. The 550 students are 
mostly hbn-minbrity, middle-class children: approximately 
73% of the students are white, ZZ% are black, A% Hispanic, 
and a few are Asian. None of the students are eligible 
for title 1 funding; however, a small percentfise of 
students participate in the federally subsidized lunch 
program. The student population at Himosa Is relatively 
stable. Students' achievement scores on standardized 
tests are abbve the natlbnal norm. 

. __ F a cllit au tor Patte rn. The principal describes herself 
as a task-oriented manager who delegates responsibilities 
to the other leadership team members. Shs monitors the 
progress of theteam on a frequent basis. The team» which 
is comprised of the principal , assistant principal, and 
math coordinator, is highly Interactive, so it is 
difficult to assess the origin of ideas. However^ It is 
apparent that the principal is the team leader and that 
the other team members look to her for advice, gui dancer 
and approval. 

the delegation of tasks Is often accomplished through 
discussion and ebhsehsus; however, the principal does not 
delegate responsibilities unless the task is fully 
discussed and clearly understood. The staff reports that 
the principal 's expectations are clearly understjdbd and 
that she knows what occurs in the building ht all levels. 
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C hange . Change in the Rimbsa Elementary School has Change «= Math 
been irilnHated by the district office, the unified math Program 
curriculum Is an example of a m^^ change which the 
school has adopted. The procedures to implement this 
curriculum, however, have been adapted to meet the needs 
of the school. It is the procesJj which the Himosa school 
uses In implementing the unified math program which 
demonstrates the way in which change occurs In the school. 

i htervpntio ns . A description which highlights the 
change process is feedback. The leadership team, strongly 
influenced by the principal , sought feedback about the 
degree of program implementatidn frdm_ the staff. They 
adapted the. Implementatidn process to facilitate adbptibh 
Of the unified math curriculum. They accomplished this 
thrdugh several strategies. First, the principal 
discovered that the teachers could hot Implement all 
program cbmpbhents during the first year. Next, the 6PC 1: Providing 
principal found that the supplemental materials were not Resources 
used in the program, through cdnversations with other 
members of the team and teachers, she uncovered some 
organizational .problems with the materials. the 
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utilization of parent volunteers ahd_ a permanent 
substitute teacher solved this aspect of the problem. 
Throughout the process of solving the problem of low usage 
of the supplemental Rits in the classroom, the principal 
cbhtiriuany sought feedback from the other team leaders 
and teachers. She sought to account for the major 
concerns of the teaching staff in applying remedies to the 
problem. 
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__ Suninary . The principal is the push behird the change 

effort in Hiirosa. She is viewed by staff 

admiriistratbrs and teachers as knowing what happens in 
the school. She sees herself as the instructional leader 
who relies on a leadership team_ to work with her in 
facilitating the school program. The principal expressed 
no grand schemes for school reform. R£ther, she attempted 
to implement district-mandated programs, but adapted the 
process of implementation to meet the unique needs of her 
school. In addition, she saw the facilitation of change 
as a process which required sensitivity to the heeds of 
the instructional staff for successful and long-term 
implementation. Her efforts in the change process at 
Mimosa became a sequence of utilitarian strategies to 
accomplish the goal of eventually Institutionalizing a 
eurrieulum innovation. 
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jtorthsi de High S chool 

Northslde High ichodl is a thirty -year-old school 
designed originally for a rural population which is now 
growing at the rate of 260 students a year. The teacher 
group is a new, younger faculty directed by a principal 
Who has been at the school for two years. The ccmimunity 
which Norths ide serves is a middle-cleis^ suburban 
comnunity of transplanted prdfesl^idnal families who are 
relatively uninvdlved in the schools 

Facil itatbr Patte rn . The principal has adopted the 
participatory management program espoused by the school 
district. The three assistant principals serve as the 
second change facilitators^ and there is a rotating group 
of students and teacher represejitatives who serve bh 
advisory committees. _ However, it is clear that the 
principal is the schbbl leader whb assumes the role of the 
primary change facilitator. He is supported by a steering 
committee of teachers and an advisory council of both 
teachers and students. 
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Change , The change at Rdrthside is the_ rapid change 
In the student popuUtidn. Prdjected enrol Imeht figures 
for the district indicate that this schobl will gain as Change: 
many as 200 students yearly for the next five years. The 
district has set as a school priority the development of a 
structured response system to this increase in students. 
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One suggestion for this is the use of a participatory 
management system that would allow for better 
communication between teachers and admi hi strati dh* The 
principal not only supports but implements this idea. 

Participatory management has_ taken the form of a 
student/teacher_ adjrisory group and establishing 
sehool-home cormiunicatkn. T^^ change is 

to ensure that the_ academic achievemeht of the students 
remains constant despite the continual change in the 
student body. 

Interventions , The principal has used both the 
participatory management and school -co^ relations as 
a springboard to effect school change and to maintain GPC 1: Planning 
academic achievement. He relies on the input from both 
the faculty steering cofnnittee and the student advisory 
comnittee to make decisions. He then works with both of 
these groups in cohjuhctidn with the other members_ of the 
change facilitation team the assistant principals in 
planning. 

Ihconferring with teachers , he writes an evaluation 

of their performance and then asks the teacher to write an 
evaluation of his principal behaviors. Both evaluations 
are then used in structuring prbfessiohal goals and 
objectives for the teacher and the principal ~ all of 
which hinge on student growth and achievement. Furtheri 
he supports teachers' concern? about the change by 
anowing_ them access to himself or others, in roles of 
responsibility to express problems. He will discuss and 
develop a plan for these problems with the steering group 
and^ commurilcate the result to the school or individual 
rapidly. This has been a significant help in gaining 
teacher trust in the process. 

Su^qmary . Change at Northside requires almost daily 

replanmnj and problem solving. This principal involves 
some of the individjals the change is affecting most 
teachers and students in planning the school's 

response. 



CHANGE IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
CONCLUDING COhWENTS 



This document provides an overview of many of the key research findings 
which the RIP team has developed from their studies of change in schools 
dunng the last decade of research. Schools successful in implementing change 
(whether elementary or high schools), had a set of identifiable strategies 
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targetting the iiiiprdvemerit proeessi ft pr^mfy change facilitator assumed the 
fnajbr role and responsibiHty for implementing the Innovation. A major part 
of this person's responsibility was developing a plan of action and 
marshalling the school's' resources to carry out the plan. Through the 
formation of a change facilitation team, the plan was put into action, this 
leadership team was comprised of a second change facilitator and unit leaders 
who carried out the game plan for implementing the innovation. The primary 
change facilitator acted as the oVerseer and monitored the system so that the 
necessary restroeturihg of the plan could occur. In both elementary and high 
schools, the successful implementation of an innovation included a cyclical 
process wherein the primary change facilitator devised a plan, developed 
strategies to implement the plan, monitored the system's response to the 
actions surrounding the change effort, and revised the game plan when 
necessary. 

• The case study examples illustrate some of these findings. While the 
case studies include a number of different, kinds of innovations, in each ease 
there was a primary facilitator and other facilitators acting to structure and 
manage the change, these facilitators had slightly different roles depending 
on whether it was an elementary or secondary school and what the innovation or 
change was. In Willow School, an elementary school ^ the second eF was the 
assistant principal who took Ori the role of working more closely with teachers 
to implement the math program. Another important facilitator in that School* 
however, was the grade level leader, who worked intimately with the second EF 
to solve problems and consult with other teachers about the innovation. At 
Northside High School * the School mahagement team worked together to develop a 
strategy for dealing with the change, an ongoing growth in student populatibh. 
Implementing that strategy was the role of department heads and assistant 
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principals who worked within their own groups, or areas of responsibility, to 
help teachers adjust and accoflinodate that change. It is difficult to say 
within this system whether each of thesis are second EFs for their areas or 
whether it is the team as a whole that is the second CF. Each, however, 
worked to fulfill this role in terms of the actions they took with teachers. 

Each school cited in the case studies provides examples of the 
interventions taken by facilitators in implementing the changes they were 
working with. Regardless of level, elementary or high school, change, or the 
facilitators involved, comparable kinds of actions were engaged in. Further^ 
these actions fit the game plan cornponents described earlier. While in each 
school, interventions directed to supportive organizational arrangements, 
training j and rnonitoring were present, the consultation and reinforcement 
interventions proved to be especially important to the success of change in 
each case. These GPC 3 interventions were typically engaged in by all 
facilitators, though second EFs in particular had an important role in this 
area. In George Washington Carver High School, the cadre of staff selected by 
the principal as an ad hoc change team worked individually and in small groopi 
with teachers to enlist their aid for the school beautifi cation program. In 
Himosa Elementary School, the principal consulted with the staff about the 
ysefulness of their materials in order to improve the situation. Both of 
these actions contributed to gaining staff support for the change-. 

As these case studies and our research illustrate, the actual process of 
change and the role and function of the various "actors" in change is more 
similar than dissimilar in elementary and high schools when it is accomplished 
in an effective manner, there are, of course, some differences. The size 
differential between these two schools alters the structure of the change 
facilitation teams. The departmentalization in the high school typically has 



a unit leader In the department head role; This unit leader function often 
must be created or appointed in the elementary school, the larger size of the 
high schools often requires more active change facilitators and the 
construction of more discrete* manageable units in which change may occur. 

Finally* this size differential may influence the role of the school 
principal. At both levels, effective principals must sanction and support the 
change effort, and they will typically be active and visible facilitators. In 
larger schools (and many elementary schools are larger than high schools) the 
principal will lifeely have more people involved in the leadership team and 
delegate more responsibilities. Becai,se departments in high schools have a 
certain degree of autonoriy not accorded to units within an elementary school, 
. changes may be Initiated and facilitated at that level without direct 
principal involvement. In elementary schools* the effective principal is more 
likely to be involved in any and all changes. 

; Effective change at either the elementary or the high school is guided by 
several principles. 

1. It requires a leader who sanctions and supports the change. 

2. It requires the use of a team of change facilitators. 

3. It requires a series of sequential strategies planned around the 
improvement process. 

4. It requires monitoring of the system's responses to the 
implemehtatioh strategies. 

5. It requires corrective action if and when the implementation 
plan strays off target. 

Accomplishing change, especially complex change in schools, is no easy task; 
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Research in schools where change has been accomplished successfully suggests 
that If the above principles are considered, the process of change is more 
likely to have effective results. 
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